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Reconstruction 


Kitchener’s mob is a mob no more but a dis- 
ciplined army. But when war is over, it will 
become a mob again with no industrial Kitch- 
ener to train it for the service of peace. To 
bridge the gap, an official committee has 
worked out a plan for settling discharged 
soldiers and sailors on the land—a plan which 
will be first reported in this country in 
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The GIST of 1T 


THE METHODISTS came out for the 
principle of collective bargaining in sharp 
contrast to the open-shop policy of. their 
printing concern. Page 301. 


NEW YORK’S new law throwing safe- 
guards around the children who act in mo- 
tion pictures has been promptly utilized 
to prosecute a test case. The law gives to 
children of the movies the protection en- 
acted earlier for children of the legitimate 
stage. Page 301. 


CHICAGO’S Y. M. C. A. hotel for men—_ 
nineteen stories of it in the very heart of 
the city—is a thoroughly modern hostelry 
at low prices plus some promising social 
features. Page 303. 


SHARP PROTESTS are coming from 
England over the sacrifices which war is 
demanding of the schools. Page 303. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY is trem- 
bling on the edge of the obituary column 
but its platform of 1912 has made social 
and industrial justice part of the street- 
corner talk of every political campaign. Page 
304. 


THIRTY MEN seated around a table in 

New York city are working out the col- 
lective bargain on a scale never seen before. 
They represent some 300,000 men who work 
on freight trains in every part of the United 
States, and railroads capitalized at twenty 
billion dollars. The primary question at is- 
sue is the eight-hour day with a penalty of - 
higher pay for all hours over eight. Page 

305. 


DR. HAMILTON might have gone back to 
the Quaker poet, Whittier, for the text of 
her reply to Arthur Gleason’s challenge to 
social workers: “They better see who stand 
outside than those who in the procession — 
ride.” The best service of social workers, 
as of Americans in general, lies in neigh- 
borly help at the settlement, and that would 
not be permitted a people that had taken 
sides, she argues. Page 307. 


A PACIFIST VIEW of the new army law 
finds its chief effect will be “to multiply 
enormously the centers of militarist infec- 
tion,” and.that it will “pump enough down- 
right militarism into the cherished body 
politic to poison us for the next ten years’—_ 
not the army itself, but the militia is the 
chief seat of trouble. Page 309. 


IF A MOSQUITO bites you look sharp to 
see if he is a hunchback, and then act ac- 
cordingly. Page 311. 


FOR THE first time in their history the 
schools of New York state are opened to 
military training. It is to be compulsory 
and under direction of a new body called 
the Military Training Commission. Its 
initial membership will be two soldiers to 
one school man. Page 313. 


MICHIGAN has set a commission at work 
to overhaul its.poor laws and see if the 
state and counties are getting their money’s 
worth for the two and a quarter million 
dollars spent yearly. Page 315. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AND THE METHODISTS 


T THE recent quadrennial session 
of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a State- 
ment on the Church and the Social 
Question was presented by the Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service for 
adoption as the utterance of the church. 
The report contained five sections deal- 
ing with The Church and the Commun- 
ity, The Community Service Program, 
Training for Service, Industrial Condi- 
tions, and Industrial Democracy. All 
but the last section were adopted with- 
out discussion and by a large majority. 
On the section on Industrial Democ- 
tacy a two days’ debate developed. The 
section. declared that the Christian ideal 
of the state cannot be realized until 
democracy is applied to industry; that 
the first method of realizing democracy 
in industry is collective bargaining; 
that, as between the two methods of col- 
lective bargaining now in use, it is not 
the function of the church to decide, but 
that the church as an employer is un- 
der obligation to realize collective bar- 
gaining in some form. It then pointed 
out that the completion of industrial 
democracy demands the co-operative 
ownership and control of industry and 
of the natural resources upon which in- 
dustry depends. se 

Unfortunately, the general principle 
could not be discussed on its merits, be- 
cause of its relation to the controversy 
which has waged for some years be- 
tween the Methodist Book Concern and 
the Allied Printing Trades. If the con- 
ference adopted the measure, it would 
mean that the labor policy of the book 
concern would have to be changed. 

An effort was first made to strike out 
all the paragraphs dealing with collec- 
tive bargaining. 

A parliamentary tangle confused the 
delegates so that when the vote was 
taken and the measure failed to carry 
by a vote of 447 to 280, there was con- 
siderable doubt as to just how much had 
been stricken out. The next morning 
when an effort was made to straighten 
out the tangle, it was discovered that the 
| house almost unanimously had refused to 
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omit anything but the few words on the 
preferential policy. 

The denomination has, therefore, in 
favor of collective bargaining, as the 
initial step in realizing industrial de- 
mocracy, declared that employers are 
under moral obligation to practice some 
form of collective bargaining; has in- 
structed its business managers to the 
same effect; and has declared that the 
church must clearly teach the principle 
of the co-operative control and owner- 
ship of industry and of the natural re- 
sources upon which industry depends. 


TAPPING THE WIRELESS 


MIEN TS in the Tuberculosis 
League Hospital at Pittsburgh 
have their own direct connection 
with the news of the world. One 
of the patients, Paul F. Shuey, 
was working on a _ fellowship 
at Mellon. Institute for Scien- 
tific Research when he was stricken. 
He has set up a wireless outfit, shown 
in the picture above by the Pittsburgh 
Industrial Development Commission, 
which picks up the German war bul- 
letins from the station at Sayville, 
L. I., the baseball scores from the 
Arlington station and constant mes- 
sages from the amateur operators 
within a radius of 100 miles of Pitts- 
burgh. 


ON et A a a ee a ee ore 


REGULATING CHILD ACTORS 
IN THE MOVIES 


HAT New York intends to en- 

force its new law protecting child 
actors in the movies was indicated by 
the first prosecution under the act on 
June 7 when agents of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
appeared against the manager of a Man- 
hattan studio for employing a boy of 
twelve years without a permit. 

The motion picture measure passed 
this year largely through the efforts of 
the New York city Child Labor Com- 
mittee is the first attempt that has been 
made in any state to regulate child labor 
in the movies. As an amendment to the 
penal law relative to the employment of 
minors in public entertainments and ex- 
hibits, it places children of the motion 
picture studios on the same basis as have 
been children of the “legitimate” stage 
for some time. 

Under the law a child may not be em- 
ployed without the written consent of 
the mayor or president of the board of 
trustees of a village, specifying the 
child’s name and age; names and resi- 
dence of parents or guardians; facts 
about the motion picture concern such 
as its name, place where child is to be 
used, name and character of photo play, 
numbers of hours and days to be en- 
gaged and exact description of the part 
to be portrayed by the child. Further- 
more forty-eight hours’ previous notice 
of the application must be given to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, if there be one in the county, 
and a hearing held if requested. 

Until this law went into effect in May, 
any mother could let out her baby for a 
scenario foundling, any boy or girl 
might be tempted from play to fill in as 
an “extra” at a motion picture studio, 
any child whatever its health or strength 
or education might drop from school 
and enter into a career of excitement 
and hazard. Walking barefoot in the 
snow, escaping from a burning tene- 
ment, sinking in deep water, falling from 
a runaway horse—these are a few oc- 
cupations of children which were un- 
regulated by any law. 

The compulsory education law was 
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When a movie audience applauds a “cute” baby heroine, it litile realizes the 


means 


employed to obtain such “natural acting.” In 


scenes like thts 


the baby has no difficulty in “registering” terror 


some bar to be sure, but it is difficult of 
enforcement without its corollary, “an 
employment law.” 

In order to have specific evidence on 
which to draft its bill to control motion 
picture performances, the New York 
Child Labor Committee engaged Bea- 
trice Millar, a young actress, to investi- 
gate whether or not children posing for 
film companies are subjected to physical 
danger, danger to morals or severe ner- 
vous strain. 

Miss Millar handed in the names of 
twenty-nine children ranging from six 
and a half to fourteen years of age, 
twenty of whom had started to work 
before their tenth birthday and three of 
whom began at the tender age of two. 
The hours of labor of these actors and 
actresses were as irregular as their ages 
—a full day of work from 8 or 9 a.m. 
until 6 p. M. was followed by days and 
weeks of unemployment. In twenty-two 
cases there was no school tuition during 
the period of the engagement; while 
six either had private lessons during the 
resting period of the work, or were 
taught at home in the evening; one child 
was too young to attend school; six were 
below the normal school grade for chil- 
dren of their age. 

Wages were good if one does not 
measure them with the risk to life and 
limb, $1.50 to $3 a day being the aver- 
age paid. 

Of the twenty-nine cases investigated, 
twenty-two clearly showed the need of 
regulation in this work, for nine are re- 
corded as subjected to severe nervous 
strain, two to actual physical danger and 
one to severe pain. 


What these figures mean is shown by 
a description of some of the “stunts” of 
these young movie artists in the produc- 
tion of a “thriller.” 

Louise, six years old, has been in the 
profession three years. In posing for 
one film, the committee reports, she was 
rescued from a burning room where she 
lay in a crib that was saturated with oil 
and set on fire. In her last engagement, 
the child was alone in a yacht with a 
man who was supposed to torture her. 
He twisted her arms and knocked her 
down and the mother declares the re- 
hearsals were almost too much for her. 

Margaret, nine years old, played the 
part of a Russian child for one scen- 
ario. During a game of blind man’s 
buff with other children, Cossacks rode 
by on horseback and jumped over the 
blindfolded child. She was so frighten- 
ed that the directors, she says, refused 
to allow her mother to be present. 

Carrol, twelve years old, is only one 
of many children who have been forced 
to go out in snow wearing only a night- 
gown or ragged dress—no shoes and 
stockings. Her brother, eight years old, 
says that he was kept in the river for 
half an hour on a bitter cold day. 

Drowning escapes are perhaps the 
most harrowing although many children 
insist that they dread the cold water 
more than the narrow escape. Pauline, 
twelve years old, drifted in an open 
boat toward a dam; at the edge of the 
dam she lost her balance and fell into 
the water. The boy who should have 
rescued her, she ‘says, was nearly 
drowned. Frank, twelve years old, was 
put out in a boat at Fort Pleasant dur- 
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ing the action of one scenario. At a 
given signal he had to pull out a plug in 
the bottom of the boat and he claims 
that he had to sink once before rescue. 
In the same series of pictures he was 
carried on the back of a motor cycle 
which struck a rock throwing him vio- 
lently into the water. 

The New York Child Labor Commit- 
tee has no idea that the new law is a 
panacea for all child labor in the mov- 
ing picture business. It realizes, too, 
that motion picture studios can easily 
be transferred across the river into Jer- 
sey or into Connecticut. But the com- 
mittee believes that with New York tak- 
ing the initiative, regulations will be 
adopted next year in neighboring states. 


GROPING TOWARD THE 
CAUSE OF CANCER 


NNOUNCEMENT that a further 
gift of $100,000 has been made to 
Columbia University for research especi- 
ally into the “cause, prevention and cure 
of cancer” adds emphasis to the central 
thought in the addresses delivered at the 
recent meeting of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine in conjunction with the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer. That central thought was that 
in spite of the world-wide search for the 
cause of cancer, early recognition of the 
danger signals and prompt operative re- 
moval still remain the best practical ad- 
vice which modern medical science can 
give. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, emphasized the humanitarian ele- 
ment which governs the interest of the 
community in cancer. It has been held 
that cancer is a disease of people in the 
better circumstances of life. But Dr. 
Dublin’s analysis of the mortality rec- 
ords in the industrial experience of his 
company indicated that the death-rate 
of the working classes is no lower than 
that of the population as a whole. After 
tabulating and studying the death-rates 
at various ages of persons insured with 
his company, he reached the conclusion 
that if all, cases of the disease were 
operated on soon after they were defi- 
nitely diagnosed, about one-third of the 
expectations of life still remaining to 
cancer patients at the average age of 
death from this disease could be saved. 

Results to date of the search for the 
cause of cancer conducted in many 
laboratories and many institutes through- 
out the world were summarized by Dr. 
Francis Carter Wood, director of cancer 
research at Columbia University. It 
may be quite possible to discover a cure 
for cancer even before the cause is 
known, as in the case of malaria, anemia 
and syphilis. But before a better cure 
than surgery can be devised, a great deal — 
more must be known about the nature 
of cancer itself—what it is, how it grows, 
why it does not disappear itself. Accord- 
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ing to Dr. Wood there is still no answer 
to the question why cancer starts, but it 
is now common knowledge that chronic 
irritation has a great deal to do with the 
beginning of the disease. It is known, 
for instance, that cancer results from 
burns experienced by operators of the 
X-ray machine; that the disease some- 
times arises in irritated moles and other 
skin blemishes, opposite sharp fragments 
of decayed teeth, in the place where the 
tongue is irritated by tobacco smoke, 
and the spot in the cheek where native 
women of the Philippines keep their 
quid of betel nut. The recognition and 
prevention of these conditions which are 
associated with the beginning of cancer 
means the prevention of the disease. 


A PLACE FOR MEN ON THE 
CITY’S THRESHOLD 


HE Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Hotel just opened in 
Chicago offers its nineteen stories of the 
most modern hospitality to meet the 
emergent temporary need of hosts of 
men, young and old, on their arrival in 
a great city either to locate there or to 
stay a few days on their way elsewhere. 
After a careful study of the dormitory 
experience of other associations and of 
such other philanthropic or self-support- 
ing lodging-houses as the Mills hotels 
and the Dawes hotels, the Chicago as- 
sociation launched its unique enterprise. 
It appealed so strongly to a few public- 
spirited people that twenty-six donors 
contributed $655,000, eleven of them 
$50;000 each, toward the land, building 
and equipment which represent an in- 
vestment of $1,350,000. 

The hotel with its 1,821 bedrooms is 
centrally located within -five blocks of 
the “loop” business center of the city at 
822 South Wabash avenue. It contains 
all of the features of the most modern 
commercial hotels and with them an as- 
sembly room comfortably seating 500 
men, an employment office and a laundry 
equipped to do the work for the hotel, 
its guests and the twenty-eight other de- 
partments of the association. 

The charge for rooms is thirty, forty 
or fifty cents a night. All rooms must 
be vacated between the hours of 9 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., but the other parts of the 
building are open to its guests at all 
times. In exceptional cases only guests 
are allowed to retain a room more than 
a week, as the hotel is not intended to 
provide a permanent residence. These 
guests are guided in their search for a 
permanent home to outlying association 
dormitories or other desirable places. 

The hotel is open to all men whether 
members of the association or not, who 
pass muster for cleanliness and decency. 
Other provision is sought for those 
whose condition would repel or endanger 
the self-respecting men who are able to 
pay the rates. It is estimated that the 
income from 80 per cent of occupied 


rooms will pay the running expenses of 
the hotel and yield a surplus toward the 
maintenance of the social, recreative, 
educational and religious features so 
amply provided. 

To secure prompt and large patronage, 
descriptive announcements of the open- 
ing of the hotel were mailed not only to 
all Y. M. C. A. centers throughout the 
world, but also to 25,000 ministers in the 
Middle West and 10,000 laymen listed 
as regular correspondents throughout 
the country. The night prior to the 
opening for business, a group of in- 
fluential citizens registered as its first 
lodgers to try sleeping in the beds they 
had made for others. 

Programs will be given every evening 
in the assembly hall, including motion 
pictures. At 9:30 p.m. vesper song and 
prayer are held for fifteen minutes. 
Guides direct men to the churches of 
their choice every Sunday and oppor- 


tunities are opened to guests for con-. 


ference with business and professional 
men who offer guidance and advice. 

The new hotel promises to be not only 
a hostelry for a large class in every 
great city whose health and morals are 
more or less imperilled by the lack of 
just such quarters, but a central clearing- 
house for agencies dealing with the 
safety, employment and vocational guid- 
ance of young men, their helpful and 
happy association and their enlistment in 
work for the public welfare. 


TO EARN A LIVING AND FIND 
TIME TO LIVE 


HE movement for Saturday holi- 

days and half-holidays in mercan- 
tile work has made gains, notably in the 
big department stores of New York, as 
was cited in Tue Survey for May 6. 
How much has to be done in arousing 
public opinion on the subject is illus- 
trated by the investigation made last 
year by the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion of Chicago, and is brought out in 
one of their pamphlets. 

The experience of the association has 
gone to show that girls who are over- 
worked during the day drift more easily 
into wrong doing in the evening. Stores 
were investigated in the loop district, 
702 in all. Of these, 491 were open six 
full days a week, winter and summer; 
32 said they gave their employes half a 
day off each week or alternate week. 
Many of these 491 stores were open every 
evening and in some cases on Sunday 
as well. Women frequently worked 70 
hours a week with the exception of Sun- 
day afternoon off twice a month. As 
the result of these long hours of work 
the employes of the 491 stores “com- 
plained that it took them so long to make 
a living that they had no time left in 
which to live.” 

The association is planning an investi- 
gation this month of the smaller shops in 
Chicago—that is, those in the districts 
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lying outside of the principal business 
end of the town. It urges the public 
to refuse to purchase after 6 P.M. or 
after 1 p.m. on Saturdays during the 
summer. 


WAR AT EXPENSE OF 
EDUCATION 


F WE may judge from the protests 

that are reaching this side of the 
Atlantic, retrenchment induced by the 
war is striking deep at Great Britain’s 
educational system. One step apparent- 
ly already taken in some places and con- 
templated in many others is the exclu- 
sion of children under six from school. 
Another is the lowering of school age to 
facilitate the employment of children of 
eleven. The teaching personnel is also 
being reduced in the interest of economy 
and some communities, answering the 
government’s demand for a retrenchment 
of local expenditures, are declared to be 
effecting their chief savings at the ex- 
pense of the educational service, in 
many cases 75 per cent of the total re- 
duction being made under this head. 

A number of distinguished British 
women, including E. Marion Bryce, 
Beatrice Webb, Millicent Garrett Faw- 
cett, Elizabeth S. Haldane and others, 
have issued a statement decrying this 
tendency. Their declaration, reprinted 
by School and Society, says in part: 


“It is a strange contradiction that at 
a time when Britain is making unpar- 
alleled sacrifices of her manhood in de- 
fense of all she holds dear, we should 
tolerate simultaneously an attack on the 
best interests of the children for whom, 
in a large measure, these sacrifices are 
made. es 

“Educational economies, so far as 
they are concerned with bricks and 
mortar, have our hearty approval. The 
South African camp schools during the 
Boer war proved what could be done 
under a sailcloth with enthusiasm as a 
directing force. Many administrative 
charges can doubtless be reduced by re- 
organization of work. We feel no less 
strongly, however, that all economies in 
the matter of personnel (which destroy 
the essential efficiency of education), 
together with proposals to exclude in- 
fants from school to the age of six, and 
the lowering of school age to facilitate 
the employment of children of eleven 
are fraught with real national peril. 

“In view of the support given to these 
proposals by chambers of commerce, war 
agricultural committees, and educational 
authorities the danger is no chimera. 
There is a lack of imagination in all 
this which goes to the roor of a great 
national failing. Britain’s apathy about 
education has proved the Achilles’ heel 
through which time over and again she 
has been wounded in this war. From 
German morality and German standards 
the British people recoil in horror. But 
from German educational efficiency we 
have all much to learn, and, indeed, may 
have much to fear if we elect deliberate- 
ly to fall behind in the race.” 
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The Progressives 


“We pledge ourselves to work unceasingly in state and nation—” 


O BEGAN a long series of planks in 

the Progressive national platform 
of 1912. The phrase was repeated, para- 
graph after paragraph, with the reitera- 
tion and force of a litany; each phrase 
laying hold on some evil in the working 
life of the people, calling for its eradi- 
cation, and the lifting of the industrial 
foothold of the citizenship to a new 
level—prohibition of child labor,—enact- 
ment of the minimum wage,—prohibition 
of night work for women,—requirement 
of one day of rest in seven, and the 
eight-hour day in continuous industries, 
—safety and health standards,—work- 
men’s compensation,—social insurance. 
The labor planks alone would fill this 
column. 

The Progressive party was not placed 
in a position at Washington to carry out 
these or the other policies to which it 
was committed. The conventions at 
Chicago last week leave in doubt what its 
part will be in the coming campaign, or 
its permanence as a factor in our politi- 
cal life. But that very parting of the 
ways makes it opportune to consider its 
function in the last four years as a 
leaven of change and an instrument 
through which ideas have become part 
of the common thinking of the people. 

The platform committee of the 1912 
convention was an unusual and pregnant 
group. Here for the first time, elbow to 
elbow, were those who had made con- 
servation a force and an ideal after a 
full century of wastage of our national 
resources. Here were newspaper men 
from the prairies and the coast, who had 
been breast high in militant movements 
for popular government with their watch- 
words of the initiative, referendum and 
recall; here were state officials and city 
executives fresh from fights with privi- 
lege in one form or another; here were 
men from the Middle West who had 
drafted the new laws for control over 
public service corporations, and deans 
of law schools intent on bringing the 
courts back into touch with the people; 
here were labor leaders fired with the 
possibility of direct political action 
among the rank and file of wage-earn- 
ers; and here were social workers come 
from the meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction 
where the executives of a score of na- 
tional organizations had united upon a 
_ program of standards below which they 
held industry could not be carried on ex- 
cept at peril to the general welfare. 

In the convention itself other factors 
were at work: members of the House 
and Senate who made up the insurgent 
group against Cannonism and what it 
stood for; disappointed Roosevelt lead- 
ers rearing back at the steam-roller of 
the Republican convention; big-corpora- 


tion men who sought national regulation 
over industry as a way out of constrict- 
ing laws; southerners eager for an 
alternative to the deadening one-party 
system of the South. 

The platform was in a sense the least 
common multiple of these forces. The 
common denominators of the party as an 
organic undertaking were three—a de- 
termination to get a greater measure of 
public control in the hands of the people, 
an ideal to make America again a land 
of opportunity for a growing industrial 
generation; and faith and enthusiasm in 
a leader who made these causes his and 
whose popular following, fire and initia- 
tive gave both mass and fighting edge to 
this hazardous experiment of a new third 
party, breaking into the old bi-partisan 
situation. 

After that campaign, which paved the 
way for President Wilson’s nomination, 
which cut the Republican hold down to 
two states and put the minority wing of 
a minority party in power at Washing- 
ton, the movement left competent forces 
in the saddle in certain states (notably 
California) : a small congressional group 
(which dwindled in the off-year elec- 
tions), a Progressive Service to push the 
ideas the party stood for (which was 
elaborately schemed but briefly died) ; 
and a central party organization which 
lacked coherence, which economically 
never stood on its own legs, the diver- 
gent elements of which were held to- 
gether by a single welding force, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personality. 

It was natural, therefore, that when 
war came, riving every component group 
in public opinion—the Socialists, the 
churches, the universities—the Progres- 
sive party should not have escaped. It 
was natural that it should have followed 
the war cries of its dominant leader, 
who, we may believe, acted according 
to his instincts and his genius, and threw 
himself with his old fire into the extreme 
wing of a new propaganda which ap- 
pealed more obviously to the very inter- 
ests and types of mind from which he 
had broken four years before. Little 
thereafter was heard of such collabora- 
tors as Miss Addams and Dean Kirch- 
wey; the new war issues were heralded 
as transcending the old on which the 
party had crystallized; the elimination of 
Wilson rather than the breaking of the 
bosses became the combative personal 
issue; direct legislation was altogether 
dropped from the harmony platform of 
1916, and the cry for social and indus- 
trial justice was subordinated to the new 
slogans of “preparedness” and “Ameri- 
canism.” 

The neighboring Republican conven- 
tion gratefully accepted the new is- 
sues, ignored the old, stalled their cham- 
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pion and unenthusiastically chose as 
standard-bearer a Reserve who had been 
removed from the stress of both. So 
that the Progressive party finds itself 
on the eve of a fresh campaign, deleted 
of both issues and leader. Whatever the 
outcome, the final measure of the move-_ 
ment will not rest on its fortunes in the 
next few months, nor even on its per- 
formance in those few states in which it 
had a part in the government. Like all 
creative minorities, it has set issues be- 
fore the public for the dominant parties 
to carry out, and its existence has been a 
pressure upon them for action. It would 
be an utter miscalculation to regard the 
Progressive movement as the originator 
of the reforms to which it has given 
momentum. It would be difficult, on the 
other hand, to overestimate that mo- 
mentum, both as affecting the record of 
accomplishment in the last four years 
and as affecting legislation in the 
future. 

Take, for example, that sphere of gov- 
ernmental concern touched by the labor 
planks of its 1912 platform. The dis- 
cussions of the campaign, the influence 
of its national platform on state and na- 
tional outgivings of all parties, fairly 
loosened the public mind to a range of 
ideas which had long struggled for a 
hearing. The work of national and 
state child labor committees has been 
made easier, and laws have been passed 
or amended in thirty-seven states. Mini- 
mum wage legislation has been passed in 
ten states. Laws reducing the hours of 
woman’s labor were enacted or extended 
in nineteen states in 1913, four states 
and the District of Columbia in 1914, 
and six states in 1915. 

Pennsylvania, Ohio and New. York 
are but three of the states which 
have revolutionized their systems of 
factory inspection. Eighteen states and 
two territories enacted compensation 
laws in the sessions of 1913, 14, 15 and 
16. At the present time two state com- 
missions are at work studying social 
insurance, the movement for a national 
commission has gathered head, and two 
voluntary committees (those of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation and of the American Medical As- 
sociation) have., taken up the modern 
provision for sickness and invalidity 
which the Progressive movement first got 
across to the average American in the 
vernacular of campaign speech. 

Nationally, the Progressive Service 
drafted and introduced in Congress a 
series of bills with respect to accident 
compensation for government employes, 
child labor, the prohibition of interstate 
commerce in convict-made goods, unem- 


ployment and the like, more far-reaching 


than the Republican party had enacted 
in the preceding eight years, or than the 
Democratic party has enacted in the last: 
four. 


P. UGK. 


With Their Feet Under One ‘Table 


The Railroad Conference Between Representatives of 300,000 Men and 
Twenty Billion Dollars of Capital 


N THE stage of an auditorium 

() in the Engineering Societies’ 

Building in New York city 
there is being enacted a remarkable 
drama. The setting consists of a table 
running the length of the stage. Behind 
it about twenty-five men are sitting. In 
front, with their backs to the audience 
sit five men. From ten in the morning 
until one o’clock every day the five men 
hold conversation with the twenty-five. 
Out in front three or four hundred other 
men sit, silent and intent, listening to 
what is said upon the stage. 

It may not sound exciting, but it is the 
biggest thing of its kind in the world. 
Indeed, the world has never seen col- 
lective bargaining on such a scale as 
this. The discussion is over hours and 
wages, schedules and overtime. It is a 
conference called to thresh out the de- 
mand of the men for an eight-hour day 
in railroad service and “time and one- 
half” pay for overtime. 

The twenty-five men behind the table 
represent more than 200,000 miles of 
railroad, capitalized at eighteen or twen- 
ty billions of dollars. The five men in 
front are the chiefs of the four great 
railway brotherhoods, the Locomotive 
Engineers, the Enginemen and Firemen, 
the Railway Conductors and the Railway 
Trainmen. 

The audience consists almost exclu- 
sively of chairmen of conference com- 
mittees of these brotherhoods from all 
over the United States. 

A. B. Garretson, president of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, who was 
a member of the Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations, is chairman of the broth- 
erhoods’ delegation. Elisha Lee of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is chairman for 
the railroad managers. The discussion 
is chiefly between these two. If a point 
comes up concerning some local condi- 
tion or special agreement Garretson 
whirls around in his chair. 

“Smith,” he calls, “how is that pro- 
vided for on the mountain division of 
the Puget Sound road?” 

And Smith gets up somewhere back in 
the audience and tells about it. Thus 
éverybody has a share in the conference. 

The demand of the brotherhoods is for 
a “basic” eight-hour day. That does not 
mean that they will refuse to work 
more than eight hours when it is neces- 
sary, but that they propose to discour- 
age the practice by applying what they 
call a penalty rate of one and one-half 
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times the regular scale, after the eight 
hours. The demand applies only to 
freight service, for the eight-hour day is 
generally in effect in passenger service. 
Of the 350,000 to 400,000 men in the 
United States who are engaged in the 
handling and operating of trains, 80 per 
cent are in freight service so that 280,- 
000 to 300,000 men are directly involved. 

In order to understand their demand, 
it is essential to know the present hours 
of labor on freight trains. That is a 
difficult question and probably it is im- 
possible for anyone to say just what the 
situation is. The railroads concede, 
however, that the average working day 
of men in freight train service is 11 or 
12 hours. The men claim that the 
great periods of overtime demanded on 
occasion make the average working day 
in freight service longer than that of 
any other trade. 

Speaking before the annual meeting of 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation in December, 1913, A. B. 
Garretson made a statement of hours of 
labor on the railroads in excess of six- 
teen hours, which is the legal limit. His 
figures, he said, were secured from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission : 


“For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, a total of 261,332 men are record- 
ed as exceeding sixteen hours. But 
that does not tell you much unless you 
get the subdivisions of that 261,000. 
Seventy-one thousand of these cases 
were between 16 and 17 hours; 70,000 
more between 17 and 18 hours; 40,000 
above 18 hours and less than 19 hours; 
40,000 above 20 and less than 21 hours. 
Then they run in the thousands until 
there were 1,095 cases above 27 hours 
and less than 28 hours. Then they run 
in the hundreds until, when we get up 
to over 40 hours and less than 65 hours, 
there were less than 25 instances in the 
year. And from 65 hours and upwards— 
they took the limit off—there were 213 
instances. And they call this a civilized 
country !” 


Such detailed figures are not ordin- 
arily given in the reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The fol- 
lowing appears however in its twenty- 
ninth report for 1915: ; 


“Of the certified reports of 1,238 car- 
riers filed during the year, 819 report 
that no excess service was either re- 
quired or permitted upon their respec- 
tive lines and railroads. The remain- 
ing 419 carriers report an aggregate 
of 78,940 instances of excess service on 


all classes beyond the statutory period,” 


The maximum working day permitted 
by federal law is sixteen hours. The 
78,940 cases mentioned, therefore, were 
in excess of that limit. 

The arguments for or against the pro- 
posal of the brotherhoods that these ex- 
cessive hours of labor shall be wiped out 
and a standard of eight hours set up, 
have not yet come out with distinctness 
in the conferences. Through an exten- 
sive and active press service each side, 
however, has for several months been 
laying its case before the public. 

The railroads contend that any change 
in hours of labor is impossible. They 
insist that the brotherhoods know this 
and do not expect to secure a shorter 
work day, but do expect by establishing 
the principle of “punitive overtime” to 
get a very substantial increase in wages. 

They assert that the demand if grant- 
ed would add anywhere from 75 to 100 
millions of dollars annually to the pay- 
roll of the railroads. They point out that 
a considerable proportion of the rail- 
roads are paying low dividends or none 
at all and that for the most part it 
would be impossible for them to add such 
a sum to their payrolls, unless they ad- 
vance their rates, and this they cannot 
do unless the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission grants permission. They sug- 
gest that the brotherhoods unite with 
the roads in requesting the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to permit such 
an advance in rates. 

In the second place, the railroads state 
that the demand comes from 18 per cent 
of the railway employes, that this 18 per 
cent represents the highest paid men in 
the service, and that to grant it would 
be unfair to the 82 per cent who are not 
now receiving as high wages as they 
really should have.- Any advance given 
to the train crews, they assert, will make 
it impossible to grant the advances to 
which other employes are really entitled. 
They have published figures showing 
that the average annual income of en- 
gineers is now $1,750, of conductors 
$1,500, of firemen $1,030 and of brake- 
men $1,000. Employes in other branches 
of the service receive much less. 

The argument of the brotherhoods be- 
gins with the insistence that the demand 
for the eight-hour day is bona fide. They 
insist that the hours of labor in some 
branches of railroad service are intol- 
erably long. The time and one-half pay- 
ment for overtime, if put into effect, will, 
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they insist, make such excess hours of 
labor so expensive that the railroads 
will shorten the working day. 

They deny that an adoption of the 
eight-hour day will be very expensive, 
Sworn evidence was introduced in the 
arbitration proceedings of the western 
railroads last..year in Chicago that 78 
per cent of the freight runs in the United 
States are now on an eight-hour day 
basis. Of the remaining 22 per cent 
they insist that at least half are capable 
of being brought within the eight-hour 
limit. Overtime would have to be paid 
then on 11 per cent of the runs. 

The brotherhoods attack the validity 
of the average wage figures published by 
the roads on the ground that they are 
made up as if the number of employes 
were a constant figure whereas there 
have been great fluctuations. Further- 
more they have been able to earn a rea- 
sonable income, they state, only by work- 
ing excess hours, 

Until the conference brings out more 
evidence on the essential points involved 
than has yet appeared, it will be diffi- 
cult for the public to make up its mind 
as to the various claims. 
contentions of both sides seem extreme. 

The statement on the part of the 
brotherhoods that 78 per cent of the 
freight-runs of the country are now on 
an eight-hour basis does not seem to 
harmonize with the claim that most rail- 
road men are working excessive hours 
of labor. It may be, of course, that this 
statement means merely that 78 per cent 
of the freight runs are at the rate of 
12% miles per hour, which would mean 
the completion of 100 miles, a standard 
day’s work, in eight hours. 

On the other hand, the absolutely 
standpat attitude of the railroads that 
no change whatever is possible seems 
unwarranted. There is no question but 
that an increase in the running time 
from 10 miles an hour to 12% miles 
an hour would bring many of the runs 
within the eight-hour limit. To the rail- 
road managers this may seem difficult, 
but the layman needs more than a mere 
statement that freight trains cannot make 
a speed of 12%4 miles an hour. 

A number of the railroad arguments 
are surprising. The statement that 82 
per cent of their employes do not now 
receive as high wages as they ought to 
get seems to be a confession rather than 
an argument. The statement, also, that 
wages absorb 45 per cent of the earnings 
of the railroads seems to be without 
significance. The layman has no means 
of knowing whether this is excessive. 

It does not make an altogether favor- 
able impression, either, that the roads 
seem to be thoroughly satisfied with the 
excessive hours of labor which they ad- 
mit exist. In one of the publications 
of the railroads, the question is asked 
in what other field of human activity 
can a workman make two days’ pay in 
one—which means nothing except that 


Off-hand, the - 
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when railway employes make two days’ 
pay in one they must do two days’ work 
in one. 

It is to be hoped that indisputable evi- 
dence will eventually be brought out to 
show the cost of the proposed change. 
There ought to be no faltering on the 
part of the public if the cost should be 
so great as to make an increase in 
freight rates essential. But the burden 
of proof is on the railroads. 

Only twice before has there been any- 
thing approaching the concerted move- 
ment now under way. In 1877 occurred 
the great strike on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road which, with its center at Pittsburgh, 
involved the greater part of the country 
in a series of sporadic strikes. The 
unions were weak, the outbreak was un- 
organized and unpremeditated and it re- 
sulted in much violence, especially in 
Pittsburgh. 

The second was the Pullman strike 
of 1894. This strike, which resulted in 
the calling out of federal troops, indi- 
cates more than the other something of 
what a strike at the present time might 
mean. Eugene V. Debs had gathered 
150,000 men into his American Railway 
Union. Some he drew away from the 
brotherhoods and some were of the un- 
organized majority. They acted to- 
gether, however, and the effect on com- 
merce was instantaneous. 

At the present time not 150,000 men, 
but 400,000, are back of the demand 
and curiously enough the welding influ- 
ence is not the socialistic American Rail- 
way Union but the conservative brother- 
hoods. It would be a curious thing, in- 
deed, if through the agency of the very 
brotherhoods who stood apart in 1894 
and who for twenty years have been 
held up by employers as models of vir- 
tue and propriety, the ideals of Debs in 
1894 should come into fruition. 

It has not been an easy thing for the 
brotherhoods to get together. They 
have not been in the habit of thinking 
either in terms of united action or in 
terms of nation-wide demands. For ten 
or fifteen years their demands have been 
made by the three districts into which 
the country has been divided for this 
purpose—the east, southeast and the 
west. Before that, they were made upon 
individual railroads. 

A dozen years or so ago each brother- 
hood made its demands alone. It came 
to be evident, however, that it was more 
or less natural that when the engineers’ 
schedules were up for consideration, 
those of the firemen should also be taken 
into account, and the same with con- 
ductors and trainmen. 

The method has been to lay certain 
demands before the managers of the 
roads in one of the three sections. The 
managers usually demur. The brother- 
hoods take a strike vote and send their 
representatives back into conference 
with authority to conclude an agreement 
or call a strike. Then the railroads call 


upon the United States government to 
mediate under the Newlands act. Medi- 
ation fails and the government medi- 
ators propose arbitration, which both, 
sides accept. : 

With the arbitration proceedings of 
recent years the brotherhoods have been 
much dissatisfied. The arbitration board 
in the case of the engineers and firemen 
in the eastern territory in 1912 came 
out with a recommendation for compul- 
sory arbitration, a thing to which the 
brotherhoods are absolutely opposed. In 
the Chicago arbitration of 1914 the 


brotherhoods were dissatisfied with the — | 


award and complained that they were 
misled as to its meaning. 

These facts have led to a constantly 
increasing demand from the rank and 
file for more drastic action. Because of 
the similarity of their grievances and 
their common feeling that arbitration 
has not in the past secured what they 
believed they should have, the tendency 
has been for the brotherhoods to draw 
closer together. The concerted action 
this year, with the four brotherhoods 
representing the train crews of the 
whole United States standing together 
for the first time, and with sectional 
lines broken down and a country-wide 
bargaining in process, is the result. 

The brotherhoods are facing the man- 
agers in exactly the same way that they 
have in sectional conferences before. 
There has been a referendum vote in 
which the brotherhood chiefs were au- 
thorized to make the demand that is now 
being discussed. Just as before, they 
have no power other than to make the 
demand. Probably the managers who 
are in conference have little choice final- 
ly but to refuse the demand. The broth- 
erhoods will then take a new referen- 
dum on the question of a strike. 

No one on either side of the con- 
troversy has much doubt of the outcome 
of such a vote. The rank and file will 
give their leaders power to call a strike. 
Then as before the conference will be 
renewed, but this time the brotherhood 
representatives will have their bargain- 
ing power enormously strengthened by 
the threat, which they can make good, 
of tieing up the transportation of the 
entire country. After that, if the rail- 
roads do not yield to the brotherhoods, 
they can again call for the mediatory 
services of the United States govern- 
ment. Whether the brotherhoods will 
accept is another question. 

In any case, it will be several months 
before the nation will be confronted 
with such a crisis. Meanwhile the public 
will have exceptional opportunity for 
making up its mind as to the merits of 
the controversy, for since this is a year 
of smashing precedents, the conferences 
are open to newspaper men. And what- 
ever may be the conclusion, this last is a 
precedent that may be warmly com- 
mended to every business in which the 
public is a deeply interested party. 


OCIAL Workers and the War, 
Mr. Gleason’s article in THE 
Survey for May 13, is a clear 
summons to social workers to state their 

position with regard to America’s con- 
duct as a nation during this war and to 
defend themselves if they can against 
charges of ignorance, shallowness and 
coldness of heart. Ii I attempt to an- 
swer him it is, of course, only as one of 

a large class and I do not at all know 
whether the convictions I hold are held 
by the others, but doubtless I shall not 
be the only one impelled to try to re- 
move from us at least the accusation of 
vagueness and negativity. 

When I read the article I was re- 
minded vividly of the young American 
journalists Miss Addams and I met last 
summer in Europe, all of them enthusi- 
astic champions of the country in which 
they were living, and inspired, as what 


' generous young man would not be, with 


an impatience to have all the weight of 
America’s influence thrown on the side 
whose struggles and sufferings they 


were watching. 


We met them in every capital, Ameri- 
cans writing home news for Americans 
to read, but themselves quite won over 
to the point of view of the land in 
which they were sojourning. And 
though it was a shock to hear those in 


| Germany refer to the “Lusitania inci- 


dent” as a legitimate retaliation for our 
sale of munitions of war to the allies, 
we came to accept their attitude as not 
only natural but perhaps even a sign of 
a generous spirit, in that they were so 
caught in the bonds of affection for 
those around them that judgment had 
given way to sympathy. 

It was only when they insisted that 
nobody in America knew the truth 
about the war that we felt inclined to 
turn on them and say it was only in 
America that people could so far forget 
their emotions as to be able to use their 
reason about the war. 

When Mr. Gleason writes of Belgium 
I feel again the fierce revolt, all the 
fiercer because it had to be so carefully 
repressed, that arose in me every time I 
saw those gray-coated soldiers in the 
streets of Brussels, Liége, Louvain, Ant- 
werp, during my brief stay of a week 
in Belgium last May. All that week 
and the following ones in Holland I 
should have been willing to echo much 
that he has said and to agree with him 
that the issue between the two sides was 
clear and unmistakable, and that we 
should have taken up arms to defend 
poor Belgium. 


by Alice Hamilton 


But as we journeyed through Europe, 
things became less clear. Not that my 
indignation over the wrongs I had seen 
was gone or that I had forgotten that 
indescribable and unbearable feeling 
which one has in a country under the 
heel of the conqueror, but that I could 
no longer think of the conflict in un- 
complicated terms as a “revelation of 
the human spirit in one of its supreme 
struggles between right and wrong,” 
nor could I any longer wish to have my 
own country go down into the hideous 
arena. 

It seemed to grow even more compli- 
cated when we went to Hungary and 
suddenly the scene shifted to the eastern 
front with Russia playing the leading 
part, that Russia of which we had heard 
trom the lips of many refugees who 
came to Hull House, the Russia of 
pogroms and of Siberia and the for- 
tress of Peter and Paul. 
Italy, just entering the war, full of ex- 
citement over irredentism, of plans for 
conquering Austrian Trieste and Serbo- 
Croatian Dalmatia and becoming once 
more queen of the Adriatic. ; 

So that by the time our journey was 
over and we had reached London again, 
the American journalist who interview- 
ed Miss Addams and simply could not 
help reporting her as saying what he 
himself so passionately felt, seemed to 
us, while not as far away from our 
American point of view as was his col- 
league in Berlin, still amazingly one- 
sided. We could not.feel, as Mr. Glea- 
son still feels, that the distinction be- 
tween the two sides was “as sharp and 
fundamental as the distinction between 
chastity and licentiousness.” 


HERE always seems something 

grudging and cold in the attitude of 
the one who stands aside and weighs and 
judges instead of following his quick 
emotion and throwing himself into the 
struggle, but after all we are to one side, 
we have the cooling effect of the 3,000 
miles of water that lie between us and the 
war and it would be a pity to look upon 
our detachment as altogether a disadvan- 
tage. Those who have had experiences 
like Mr. Gleason’s want us to share 
their passionate sympathy, to visualize 
the outrages they have actually seen. 
We cannot do that, but some of us 
think that because of this very fact we 
can perhaps make a juster estimate than 
we could if our loyalty had been cap- 
tured at the outset. Surely to be able 
to share Mr. Gleason’s belief in the 
simplicity of the issues at stake one 


Then it was” 


he Attitude of Social Workers Toward the War 


(A Reply to Mr. Gleason’s Challenge in THE Survey for May 13) 


would have to keep one’s mind fixed al- 
ways on the western front, to forget al- 
together Russia and the Balkans and 
Constantinople and somehow to manage 
to accept England’s hold on Egypt, Per- 
sia and India as part of her champion- 
ship of the rights of little nations. 

There are many in America who now 
wish hotly that we had protested 
against the invasion of Belgium. At the 
time it took place I doubt if the idea 
came clearly to all of them. It may be 
that we should have been able suddenly 
to abandon our more than century-old 
aloofness from European quarrels, to 
accept as proved the charges which then 
were uncorroborated, and to risk losing 
our chance of keeping the Belgians 
from starvation. 


AST summer in Paris I had to listen 
to an arraignment of America on 
this same score from a Frenchman who 
had once been a leader of the pacifist 
movement. I made no rejoinder to the 
bitter things he said about my country for 
I could pardon them from a man labor- 
ing under strong emotion, but I thought 
within myself many things. I wonder- 
ed if he believed that this was the first 
time Americans had felt indignant over 
wrongs perpetrated in Europe. | re- 
membered Miss Addams telling me that 
when she was juror in social economics 
at the Paris Exposition in 1900 at the 
time of the Boer war, she kept meeting 
Dutch people who could not understand 
how a great republic like ours could 
stand coldly by and watch two little 
republics go down before an imperial- 
istic power greedy for diamond mines. 
I thought of the feelings of our mis- 
sionaries over England’s opium war; I 
thought of the partition of Persia, and 
of the long martyrdom of Armenia 
when England and France, who were 
signatories to the treaty guaranteeing 
her religious freedom, looked on pas- 
sively because they felt that the rule of 
the Turk in Europe must be upheld at 
any cost. 

Perhaps we should have protested in 
all these cases, as we should have pro- 
tested in the casé of Belgium, but the 
question is certainly not a simple one, 
nor limited to one situation. 

To Mr. Gleason the incident of the 
German and Belgian women meeting on 
the platform at The Hague is as dis- 
tasteful as it was to a German woman I 
met in Berlin. I do not think any of 
us took it as “obliterating the destruc- 
tion of a nation.” We welcomed it as 
foreshadowing the time when the Ger- 
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man people and the Belgian people, 
neither of whom certainly had any voice 
in deciding the issue of war or peace, 
could again meet in ordinary human 
relations. 

This feeling was voiced by a Belgian 
noblewoman whom we met in Paris and 
who told us that though she was very 
grateful for all the United States had 
done to help keep her people from star- 
vation, to her mind the greatest service 
had been performed by the group of 
women who in the midst of war had 
dared to meet in the interests of a per- 
manent peace. She had lost her estates 
and had many members of her family at 
the front, but she allowed herself no 
such bitterness as Mr. Gleason express- 
es. Indeed, from my experience in Bel- 
gium I should think Mr. Gleason more 
royalist than the king. as indeed we 
found so many Americans in every 
country to be. To the Belgians them- 
selves the fact that a break with Ger- 
many might have made it impossib'e 
for us to administer aid to their stricken 
country was naturally a very important 
matter for consideration. 


R. GLEASON takes issue with 

those of us who hope that war 
may some day be abolished. During the 
past year and a half several writers have 
reminded us that certain human institu- 
tions which once seemed as lasting as 
humanity itself have suffered gradual 
extinction. Human sacrifice, persecution 
for witchcrait, persecution for religious 
belief, chattel slavery—all these have 
disappeared or are disappearing—yet it 
is not so long since the last, at any rate, 
was held to be a necessary element in 
human society. 

Poverty, every social worker hopes 
to see abolished, but to my own grand- 
mother such an idea would have seemed 
almost impious, for did not Christ say: 
“The poor ye have always with you’? 
Nor should we stop fighting poverty 
even if we were doubtful of ever being 
able to quite root it out, just as we do 
not stop fighting disease. We know that 
disease always has existed and none of 
us believes it can ever be wholly abolish- 
ed, but would anyone use that as an 
argument against departments of health, 
quarantine stations, baby welfare work? 
Would any disease-ridden city offer that 
as an excuse? 

Mr. Gleason has seen the wonderful 
outburst of heroism and high devotion 
to an unselfish cause which this war has 
called oat, and he longs for some such 
baptism of fire for us unawakened peo- 
ple. No one who has had any experi- 
ence of life would quarrel with him for 
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‘holding that it is under the ministry of 


suffering and struggle that the most 
beautiful qualities come to life. We can 
all think of men and women who 
through pain and privation have reach- 
ed heights unknown to the mere healthy, 
happy animal, but most of us would 
hesitate to use that as an argument for 
letting sickness and poverty abound, be- 
cause we also know that, though cer- 
tain rare souls do emerge irom the fire 
strengthened and purified, to the ma- 
jority of mankind suffering and abject 
poverty are stunting and embittering. 


ib spite of the tales oi individual 
magnaminity that come to us from 
the warring countries, we cannot believe 
that, by and large, the effect on these 
peoples will be ennobling. The effect of 
our Civil War, surely a war of ideals 
if ever any was, can be seen in the his- 
tory of the seventies and eighties—a 
period which we now look upon as the 
least worthy in our history. 

Mr. Gleason accuses us of not having 
informed ourselves concerning the facts 
of the war, but even those of us who 
have read the Bryce report believe that 
the facts of the war do not mean only 
the incidents of the war, though as the 
months go by the incidents tend to over- 
shadow all else until the causes for 
which each side believed it was fight- 
ing bid fair to be submerged in the ab- 
sorption over the manner of conducting 
the war, the allies seeming to think only 
of Belgian atrocities, poisonous gases, 
the torpedoing of passenger vessels, the 
Germans only of the British starvation 
blockade. We believe that such a 
course leads nowhere, that the only 
hope is to turn our minds from what has 
happened and is happening at the front, 
and to plan for what is to come. 

The real question between Mr. Glea- 


WEAVERS 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


[] 7 EAVING, weaving, 
We, the women of 


the 
world, 

In the dark, and when the day 
shines, 


In the night and yet at dawn 
IV eaving—— 


Weaving, as women weave, with 
tears and tenderness, 

With glad hands and with lips 
kissed into smiling, 

Wearily weaving 

"With singing, and with doubt, 

IV eaving—— 

Wondrous things we weave, eter- 
nally: 


Men, and worlds, and dreams 


son—and the many who are like-minde 
with him—and ourselves is this: : 
can we do to help in this crisis, how ca 
we help to shorten the war, how can y 
place ourselves in the best position to b 
of use in the final settlement? 


R. GLEASON wishes us to joi 
the allies, to throw our strengt 
openly on the side with which most of 
sympathize, whose ideals are more lik 
our own and whose methods of warfar 
have not outraged our moral sense. 
believe that to do so would be to los 
all hope of acting a mediatory role, tha 
indeed the blind partisanship whic 
would inevitably spring up in our mind 
would make us unable even to see tw 
sides to the question. We believe 
would have results in this country sim 
ilar to those in Europe, if not so ex 
treme, among them-a fanatical exagger 
ation of the feeling of nationality lead 
ing to cleavages in our own population 
Nor can we share Mr. Gieason’s hop 
that if we were allies of England a 
Japan we might modify policies of their 
with which we are not in sympathy, be 
cause we fear that in a short time we 
should be in sympathy with them or 4 
least ready to accept them in the in 
terest of success. When the war brok 
out, Great Britain was in some way 
more liberally minded than America, fo! 
she gave asylum to Russian refugees 
whom our immigration laws would have 
barred out, but now after these month 
of war, liberalism in Great Britain is 
gone. Why should we suppose it woulé 
be different with us? 
We should find ourselves entangled in 
the near-eastern problem with its com 
plicated and conflicting national ambi- 
tions and greeds, and perhaps in the pre 
posterous commercial boycott that is 
now being urged, the “war after the 
war,’ as Mr. Brailsford calls it. These 
are only a few of the evils which we 
pacifists see in such a course. Mr, 
Gleason thinks we are altogether mis 
taken and that is his right, but we de 
protest that such a mistake is not evi 
dence of indifference or hardness of 
heart. Surely “light words” are impos 
sible to anyone who has seen the coun. 
tries at war, the young men starting for 
the. front, the derelicts drifting back 
the women waiting at home, the or- 
phaned children in the houses of strang 
ers. We do feel the outrages and the 
suffering, but feeling is not everything 
and we try to remember the admonition 
of the wisest of men: “Wisdom is the 
principal thing, therefore get wisdom 
and with all thy getting, get understand 


ing. 


OMEBODY ought to write a 
Handbook for Pacifists, and do it 
quickly. Such a handbook, as I 
onceive it, would not be devoted to the 
wenty odd existing plans for world 
eace, nor even to those large and un- 
eal totals summing up the waste of 
var and preparedness with which we 
re familiar. Rather it should furnish 
he pacifist and his profane, Jeffersonian 
alley, the anti-militarist, with a close, 
ritical, up-to-the-minute analysis of the 


whole vast welter of preparedness 
schemes. 

_ At present we are fighting a dozen 
intelligent propagandas, well-financed 


and skilfully directed. With what are 
we fighting them? Chiefly with a wide- 
spread distrust of something called mili- 
tarism which is commonly embodied in 
the bogey of a large standing army. 
But the easy victory of the impudent 
military legislation in the New York 
Legislature and the unchecked career of 
the equally impudent, not to say disas- 
trous, army bill in Congress should show 
us that our old standby will not suffice, 
that militarism takes constantly new 
forms not quickly recognized by the un- 
tutored Jeffersonian. Until the latter is 
aroused to see what is really taking 
place we can count only on the resist- 
ance of a few. The fight is the same as 
it has always been, but new forms, new 
proposals, new slogans, have given it 
new life. 

This is strikingly illustrated in the 
case of the recent army bill which pass- 
ed Congress with the votes of practical- 
ly ali the so-called pacifist members of 
both Houses, was endorsed with three 
hearty official cheers by the pacifist sec- 
retary of war and was signed with an 
eloquent flourish by our anti-militarist 
President. The New York Tribune 
called it a “pacifist” victory, but it is 
safe to say that another such “victory” 
might easily see the pacifists rendered 
utterly ineffective for the rest of the 
fight. 

For what the new law chiefly does is 
to multiply enormously the centers of 
militarist infection. It is not an emerg- 
ency measure, suddenly bringing a vast 

army into life at the behest of the ex- 
cited press. (Chairman Hay of the 
House Military Affairs Committee who 
has a lively prejudice against the regu- 
lar army saw to this.) But it pumps 
enough downright militarism into the 
cherished body politic to poison us for 
the next ten years. Indeed, if we are 


Union Against Militarism 


By Charles T. Hallinan 


6s HE old form of militarism, 
the man on horseback, the 
crossing of the Rubicon, the coup 
d’etat—these things are ancient 
and out of style and wholly behind 
the times. There is a more mod- 
ern, a more subtle, a less danger- 
ous, and less suspected method by 
which modern militarism under 
the guise of law and order, as in 
West Virginia, supplants the 
courts and tears down the guar- 
antees of personal liberty. It sub- 
ordinates the civil to the military 
authority as happened in the New 
York [constitutional] convention 
when the influence of the state 
militia defeated the provision to 
the constitution providing a jury 
trial for civilians when the courts 
were open. 

“Modern militarism dictates 
from the gallery here, through its 
persistent and well-organized lob- 
by, what appropriations shall be 
made in its interest and on its be- 
half... . . Why should men 
adopt the old method and risk life 
in an effort to subjugate a govern- 
ment or a country to their will 
when they can effectuate their pur- 
poses, fix the amount of the ap- 
propriation and shape the laws, 
set at defiance the courts and 
usurp the civil authorities, and do 
it all under the inspiring shibbo- 
leths of law and order, patriotism 
and preparedness?”—SEN ATOR 
Wittiam E. Borau, discussing the 
new army bill “federalizing” and 
subsidizing the National Guard. 


rid of it in a decade, even with the help 
ot the post-bellum reaction which many 
pacifists anticipate, we shall be lucky! 


The new law doubles the regular 
army. General Emory Upton, whose 
volume, The Military Policy of the 


United States, is the bible of the Army 
League, and to some extent of the Na- 
tional Security League, laid down the 
rule that our standing army ought to be 
in the ratio of 1,000 men for every mil- 
lion of our population. At this rate we 
should have a regular army of 110,000. 
For many years this theory satisfied the 
army authorities, but in the prepared- 
ness agitation they saw their chance and, 
by fighting for a regular army of 250,- 
000—scaring the lower House to death! 
—finally walked off with enough new 
units and enough additional personnel to 
existing units, to bring its total up to 
206,000 in time of peace and 254,000 in 


- ficiency” and at the same time “enable 


The New Army Law 


A Pacifist View by the Editorial Director of the American 


time of war. The peace increase will 
come at the rate of about 12,000 en- 
listed men a year. 

This immediately raises the problem 
of enlistment. Adjutant-General Mc- 
Cain, who has charge of enlistments, 
told Congress that it was physically im- 
possible to recruit more than 140,000 
men at the present rate of pay. Con- 
gress, assuming, it must be confessed, 
a “we should worry” attitude, declined 
to raise the pay of the enlisted man. Nor 
did it spend much time considering 
schemes for making army life attractive 
by a radical re-organization of it along 
industrial lines. It contented itself with 
authorizing the secretary of war to pro- 
vide the enlisted men with such instruc- 
tion as will “increase their military ef- 


them to return to civil life better equip- 
ped for industrial, commercial and gen- 


eral business occupations’ including 
either “agriculture or the mechanic 
arts.” There is a job for some bright 
man! 


Obviously the act will have to be lib- 
erally construed if anything comes of it. 
Another suggestion adopted for solving 
the enlistment problem was that of mak- 
ing every postmaster, of the second, 
third and fourth class, a recruiting of- 
ficer with a bounty of $5 for every re- 
cruit secured and accepted. This prom- 
ises to be an interesting step in the 
evolution of the postmaster; like his 
continental confrere, he may be selling 
tobacco next. 

The new. law, which is a compromise 
between the original Hay and Chamber- 
lain bills, with some additional features, 
is shorn of two bright ideas of Senator 
Chamberlain’s on the loss of which we 
may congratulate ourselves. One was a 
plan for a bold raid on the federal civil 
service in the name of “military pre- 
paredness.” It provided that when an 
enlisted man reached the end of his 
term, he could take an examination un- 
der a board of army officers and, on 
passing it, be certified for transfer to 
the eligible list of whatever department. 
bureau or form of work for which his 
superior officers might conceive him to 
be fitted. In other words. enlist in the 
army and, at the end of the period, ac- 


cept a life job in a government depart- 


ment without going through the for- 
mality of the regular civil service tests. 

This would have made a nice mess of 
civil service affairs but it would un- 
doubtedly have stimulated enlistments 
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and thus enabled the army to postpone 
the disagreeable solution of the enlist- 
ment problem which confronts it, ‘the 
solution which lies in converting its 
feudal and life-wasting machine into a 
vocational training system. 

Another Chamberlain scheme which 
went overboard was that of the school 
reserve. This was an elaborate plan 
for introducing military training into 
schools and colleges, including training 
in military camps for the boys at regu- 
lar army pay. During this period of 
tutelage the boys would belong to the 
reserve and would be subject, like the 
ex-soldiers in the regular army, to be 
called to the colors. A much milder 
provision survives in the law. It gives 
liberal training camp opportunities— 
minus pay—and practically extends to 
any school or college desiring it the free 
military instruction now given the so- 
called “land grant” colleges. 

But it was in the revolutionary pro- 
visions “federalizing’ and subsidizing 
the National Guard that they caught 
most of the pacifists napping, a plight 
described from the press gallery in the 
words of the Spoon River Anthology: 


“Where are Uncle Isaac and Aunt 
Emily, 

And old Towney Kincaid and Se- 
vigne Houghton, 

And Major Walker who had talked 

With venerable men of the revolu- 

l tion ?>— 
All, all, are sleeping on the hill.” 


Well, not all of them. The American 
Union Against Militarism was able to 
reach a good many, but collectively they 
were unable to beat the National Guard 
“lobby.” We have an enemy to fight 
now who is entrenched in national poli- 
tics and public affairs as the regular 
army never has been. That enemy, 
speaking from the pacifist point of view, 
is the organized National Guard. 

Theoretically and legally, the National 
Guard represents the civilian; practical- 
ly, he represents the militarist point of 
view. This is something the civilian is 
only just beginning to find out. The 
average militia man may be unsoldierly 
to a degree and his particular organiza- 
tion may apparently take a livelier inter- 
est in state politics or in social affairs 
than in military drill, but from the pac- 
ifist point of view these characteristics 
are superficial. They. do not, or should 
not, disguise the fact that the national 
guardsman is an utterly uncritical ad- 
herent of the militarist point of view, 
and that the brains of the movement 
are entirely enlisted on the side of uni- 
versal compulsory military service and 
of nearly every stupid survival of the 
military régime, including race preju- 
dice, class prejudice and the bad man- 
ners of the military machine. 
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For evidence of race prejudice see 
the New York papers of recent date. 
For evidence of class prejudice see the 
two recent admirable speeches of Sen- 
ator Borah of Idaho. For evidence of 
their bad manners, due simply to a 
slavish imitation of the so-called “serv- 
ice” etiquette, see this plaintive para- 
graph from the Army and Navy Journal: 


“There was considerable surprise and 
embarrassment to some of the special 
guests at a recent review of the 
Twelfth Infantry, N. Y., due to an un- 
looked order issued by, Colonel Wads- 
worth. Just after the guests had gone 
into the board of officers’ room the off- 
cers of the guard made a survey of 
those inside, and as politely as their dis- 
agreeable orders would permit asked 
such male guests not in full dress to re- 
tire from the room, as the colonel had 
so ordered. Those in Tuxedos, al- 
though not strictly full dress, were not 
molested. All of the guests asked to re- 
tire had been invited by officers, and the 
invitations did not say that military or 
full dress must be worn. In all regi- 
ments such events in the past have been 
informal, and prominent officers of both 
the army and National Guard have fre- 
quently been present in ordinary dress, 
and are welcome in all other regiments. 
Officers of the Twelfth whose guests 
had been asked to leave the officers’ 
room naturally felt very uncomfortable, 
to say the least.” 


But most significant, of course, is the 
reactionary character of the state legis- 
lation which the New York National 
Guard has sponsored and put through in 
the name of preparedness. Those five 
bills do not need the naive eloquence of 
General O’Ryan to set them off in their 
proper light; they represent all that the 
civilian detests in the idea of militarism. 
And their passage, if we may credit the 
various military journals, has been hail- 
ed with enthusiasm by the organized mil- 
itia everywhere. They are headed to- 
ward compulsory service, and that to 
the enthusiastic guardsman, means an 
end to the long chase after members and 
to the problem of discipline. It is the 
goal he dreams of. 

Under the MHay-Chamberlain  bill— 
considerably more Hay than Chamber- 
lain—the National Guard assumes the 
proportions of a Frankenstein. Con- 
gress says, in substance, to the militia: 
“Here is a subsidy of from $50,000,000 
to $75,000,000 which we give you, chief- 
ly because you have votes and we re- 
spect your votes, but theoretically be- 
cause you represent the ‘second line of 
defence’ and we want you to be an effi- 
cient line. So to everybody from the 
rank of captain up we shall give a little 
bonus of $500 a year and to the others 
in proportion. We shall give you lib- 
eral equipment, only please be a little 


more careful with the equipment thar 
you have been in the past. (You know 
you have lost more than a million dol 
lars worth of government equipment and 
this is very irregular.) But before we 
give any state this subsidy, that state 
must have enrolled in its militia at least 
200 men for each senator and congress 
man, increasing yearly until it has 800 
men for every congressional district and 
senatorship.” 

There are other provisions, of more 
interest to the guardsman than to the ™ 
civilian. What does interest the latter, 
however, is the belated discovery that 
under the law he belongs to the militia. 
To be sure, it is the unorganized militia, 
but there it stands, the militia. There 
are exemptions but even the exemptions 
have an ominous sound: 


“ee 


pilots; mariners in sea serv- 
ice; and all persons who because of re- 
ligious belief shall claim exemption, if 
the conscientious holding of such belief 
shall be established; but not to be ex- 
empt from militia service in any capac- 
ity the President shall declare to be 
non-combatant.” 


This has only one purpose, to pave 
the way toward conscription or com- 
pulsory service. The clause referring 
to the non-combatant capacities is ob- 
viously borrowed from English experi- 
ence in which it was found possible to 
conscript “conscientious objectors” into 
allied semi-military activities. But ad- 
mitting that in time of war the authori- 
ties might resort to “drafts,” law or no — 
law, the real significance of the Hay- 
Chamberlain act lies in the fact that it 
enlists the National Guard violently and — 
from motives of self-interest, in a cam-— 
paign in every state for compulsory 
service in the guard in time of peace. — 
It does this by the simple process of 
making it incumbent upon the guard 
very greatly to increase its membership 
if it expects to enjoy the federal subsidy. 

This will prove to be hard work, es- 
pecially under the rigorous conditions 
which the regular army will lay down, 
and the National Guard, in desperation, 
will begin to campaign for universal 
service as a way out of its difficulties. 
The New York National Guard has 
shown the way and the others will not 
be slow to follow. The Baltimore Sun, 
under date of May 22, contains the © 
opening gun, an interview with General 
Gaither of the Maryland National Guard © 
in which the latter solemnly announces 
that “the citizens of Maryland must 
take more interest in the guard and 
join it or we'll have to resort to com- 
pulsory service.” 

It is a nice dilemma and those who 
don’t care for it can take it out on the 
administration. There seems no other 
place to put the blame. 
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N 1754, a French scientific gentle- 
man, M. Joblot, reported that he 
had seen in the water of a basin at 
St. Magloire, Paris, “a new kind of fish 
which might be called an aquatic cater- 
pillar.” M. Joblot might see his ‘aquatic 
caterpillars’ in dozens in the electric- 
ighted glass tanks that you may study 
in some drugstore windows in Man- 
hattan or at the entrance to the Health 
Department today; for his “new fish” 
Wproved to be neither exclusively old- 
world specimens, nor limited to the 
eighteenth century. They were nothing 
more or less than mosquitoes in the larva 
stage. 

But no caterpillar ever showed such 
earnest zeal as do these air-hungry little 
wrigglers in the tanks, struggling to the 
surface to breathe. Even the pale green 
inch-worm reaching frantically for his 
next foothold is positively Delsartian in 
his gestures compared with these writh- 
| ing little dark things. Their contortions 
‘are one means of identifying them, it 
-seems; for the larvae of the Culex mos- 
/quitoes feed at. the bottom of a pool 
where they can find the more substan- 
tial food they need for their growth— 

small algae or débris of dead animals. 

“Some are markedly cannibalistic, and 
devour living organisms of almost their 
| own size,” says Dr. C. S. Ludlow, in her 
study of Philippine mosquitoes. 
| Rations had been strewn for them 
| along the bottom of the tank, where in- 
 stinct told them to seek food. Again at 
| the surface and the breathing-tube ad- 
| justed, all are quiet. Head downward 
| they hang, stiff as little sticks, as if even 
| in the midst of the city an interested 
| dragon-fly, seeing something move, might 
| pounce. Only the little hairs around the 
| mouth vibrate, attracting particles of 
| food. 

Except a few “brilliantly colored 
species, larvae are of a soft, dull grey— 
/ so excellent a protective coloring amid 
| the sticks and moss and débris of their 
native pools, that even experienced col- 
lectors confess to have narrowly escaped 
missing them. Satisfied with air, down 


they went again, in their tank. One 
minute—three minutes—even fifteen, 
they are said to remain below; then 


again a struggle upward. Perhaps the 
bright electric light nearby behind the 
tank made them rise more quickly than 
in their accustomed pools, for here they 
moved restlessly up and down. This 
seems their whole existence at this 
larvae, stage, save for the occasional 
molting in all species. 

But here are two horizontal bodies, 
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Courtesy Dr. C. 8. Ludlow, Army 
Medical Museum 
YOUNG CULEX LARVA 


The breathing-tube extends from last 
Segment of its body, near the tail 
(Howard) 


not clinging by breathing-tubes, head 
downward, but floating along the under 
surface of the water. Just a chance, of 
course, that some other aquatic insect 
was scooped up with the mosquito larvae; 
but also a chance that here, at the very 
door of the Department of Health, are 
two larvae of the malarial mosquito, 
Anopheles, peacefully passing through 
the stages of their development. For 
Anopheles has no breathing-tube; its 
chunky head rotates rapidly on a filament 
—hardly a neck. It stays at the sur- 
face eating lighter food than a Culex 
needs, and by its position more exposed 
to enemies of the air than its less dan- 
gerous neighbors who for at least a por- 
tion of the time are below, out of reach 
of feelers and beaks. 


But it is more important that this 


Ludlow, Army 


Courtesy Dr. C. 8. 
Medical Museum 


EGG-RAFT OF CULEX MOSQUITO 


From 200 to 500 eggs form these 
rafts, floating upon a film of air. 
The eggs stand on end, and hatch 
after about 16 hours. (Howard) 


_also a _ mystery. 


The Romance of a Mosquito Campaign 


crowding gang of little chaps shall get 
an idea of mosquito life than that these 
two larvae shall be identified; so you 
step back and watch the wide eyes and 
hear the foreign sounds of guttural in- 
terest and amazement. 

The larval stage itself is prolonged 
from a few days to several months. 
Larvae from eggs laid in the autumn 
have been known to survive the winter 
frozen solid in ice. Dr. L. O. Howard, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, writes of larvae found in 
the depth of winter frozen up in leaves 
of pitcher-plants on New Jersey mead- 
ows. More than one hundred of these 
larvae, thawed out, continued to grow 
when removed to a warm laboratory, 
and developed into a variety of the 
Culex. Less successfully do they sur- 
vive, however, in the absence of moist- 
ure. Dr. Howard was able to revive 


- only a few after water had been drained 


from them for more than twenty-four 
hours; none, after forty-eight hours. 

There, toward the top of the tank, 
partly out of the water, you notice sey- 
eral bulging shapes—larvae that have 
entered the briefer pupa stage of two 
days, perhaps, at most. They take no 
food during this stage; and soon the 
bulging thorax spreads yet further, 
breaks, and a winged thing struggles out 
and stands by his empty shell—a pest, but 
During midsummer 
heat, Howard estimates that the life 
cycle is completed in about ten days. 
That means a whole new generation of 
mosquitoes every fortnight. Verily, the 
campaign is only now “on.” 

Your new-born Culex seems a feeble 
thing, as yet. It does not try to fly. You 
can study it with your pocket-magni- 
fier. Does it stand hump-shouldered, 
its anterior legs bent to form an “M’’? 
It is doubtless one of your Culex friends, 
troublesome, but as far as yet known, 
harmless. Should it stand on straight 
legs, proboscis and body all in one 
straight line, you know it for an Ano- 
pheles, malaria-bearer. Does it sing 
forth cheerily, a brave buzz, high in 
pitch? Another token of Culex. 

The Anopheles has a lower, quieter 
note—an interesting parallel, says How- 
ard, to the bass .voice of the villain in 
the piece. And, finally, if your speci- 
men displays feathered antennae, and 
other decorative touches, you recognize 
these as part of nature’s compensation to 
the short-lived, usually harmless, and 
not always indispensable male. The male 
of nearly all species lives only a few 
days; he has been known to bite, but only 
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rarely, since his proboscis is softer than 
the female’s and cannot usually pene- 
trate human skin. But as a balance to 
the blood-thirstier tendencies of his 
spouse, he lives long enough to develop 
a distinct taste for alcoholic beverages, 
and has been often found hovering 
around the mouths of recently opened 
beer or wine bottles, exhibiting every 
sign of dissipation. 

The “feathers” of his antennae were 
proved, some years ago, by a German 
experimenter in acoustics, to be audi- 
tory, responding to vibrations numbering 
over 500 a second. The buzz of a female 
mosquito seemed to cause the best re- 
sponse when its vibrations struck the 
male’s antennae at right angles; 1.e., 
when he faced in her direction. Hence 
his feathery hairs were an aid to him 
at mating time. But even here he is not 
always needed, since instances of appar- 
ent parthenogenesis are recorded. 

The female of all species contributes 
more to race history and has, in insur- 
ance parlance, a greater expectation of 
life. “Bite and die” is a long since dis- 
proved adage. In the yellow fever tests 
in Cuba, Finlay and the army medical 
board noticed that the same yellow fever 
mosquito bit again and again, living for 
several weeks or, in summer, for an 


indefinite time. Other species are known 


to have survived a winter. 

The female lays her eggs in moist 
places, preferably, in most ingenious 
hiding-places. The leaves of pitcher- 
plants, hollows in trees, broken bottles 
and empty cans on the scrap-heap, fire- 
buckets in the very halls of a hotel, empty 
flower-vases, hoof-prints and  wheel- 
tracks—all have been utilized by the per- 
sistent breeder. Cisterns, eaves and gut- 
ters are ideal for her purpose. ; 

Howard tells-of the visit made by an 
army officer to the home of a fellow- 
officer in Cuba and of the anxiety he 
found because, in spite of every possible 
precaution, yellow fever mosquitoes were 
still in the quarters. All the trouble 
came from the shallow, water-filled jars 
in which the table legs stood to keep 
ants from the table; for the Irish orderly 
had faithfully put kerosene on the one 
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LEFT, Larvae of Culex mosquito com- 
ing up to breathe 


RIGHT, Mr. and Mrs. Anopheles 
Maculipennis. The male is easily rec- 
ognized by his feathery antennae 


WATCHFUL WAITING 
Anopheles, the malaria mosquito, at 
left; Culex, hump-shouldered, at right 


jar pointed out—and on no other. 

As one mosquito may lay from fiity 
to five hundred eggs at once, the im- 
portance of ascertaining every possible 
breeding-place is obvious—and of mak- 
ing it uninhabitable. Dry eggs may live 
for months, developing when water again 
reaches them. They may even be car- 
ried far afield when the wind tears away 
the light grass or leaves, on which the 
egg-bunch is deposited. _ 

With so many inconspicuous breeding- 
places nearby, the old theory that mos- 
quitoes are “blown in from long dis- 
tances,” is more labor-saving than 
scientific. That mosquitoes may endure 
long, deliberate flights was noted by Le 
Prince and his co-workers at Gatun 
Lake. These flights, perhaps stimulated 
by the scent of human beings, were 
sometimes straight across a stiff breeze 
and “over ground containing very little 
protection from wind by high grass or 
bushes.” 


Night after night, always between 


“sunset and darkness, came swarms of 


Anopheles to the new settlement. To 
see how far the insects would go, if they 
passed the settlement at all, the sanitary 
commission devised a means of staining 
them—spraying them with aniline blue 


From Mosquito Control in Panama, by Le Prince 
and Orenstein, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Oil cart spraying roadside ditches in 
the Canal Zone during the anti- 
malaria campaign 


Tiel OLG 


{ eh 
f 
Cuts, by courtesy Dr. L. 0. Howard, from 
Mosquitoes and How They Live 


as they clung to nets into which the 
had been lured by patient Negroes who 
lay there as bait. Relatively few, in 
comparison with the swarms in flight, of 
course, were caught; fewer were later 
found. But stained insects were caught 
from 1,200 to 6,250 feet away from the 
spot where they were liberated. Such a 
degree of activity marks a keen hunger 
for human blood. 

Until lately, human indifference to 
backyard conditions and to nearby swamp 
areas has made special exertion on the 
mosquitoes’ part unnecessary. Sanita- 
tion, like charity, begins at home. It 
may, however, very well learn lessons 
irom abroad. Knowledge of malarial 
mosquitoes is due to students in France, 
West Africa, England, Italy, India and 
Panama. Into northern extermination 
work are introduced many features of 
the tropical campaigns. 

What Le Prince calls the “attack by 
filling,” the “attack by drainage” and _ 
that by oiling, are being carried forward 
by the interested allies of New Jersey, 
New York and Connecticut. Jamaica 
meadows will shortly be meadows—not 
swamps—when the electric machines 
have cut a few more drainage channels. 
These measures have assumed an eco- 
nomic importance. After the anti- 
malaria work at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
an officer of the Roanoke Mills Company 
wrote to Surgeon R. H. von Ezdorf, of © 
the Public Health Service, who had been 
in charge:' 

“T will frankly admit that I could not 
realize what a great change could be 
brought about by systematic work and 
with comparatively little expense. The 
money spent in anti-malarial work here 
has paid the quickest and most enormous — 
dividends I have ever seen from any in- 
vestment, and after having had our ex- 
perience I would, if necessary, do the 
work over again if I knew it would cost 
ten times the amount. Rr). 

“I will close by adding that our ex- 
perience has taught us that the eradica- 
tion of mosquitoes is not only the proper 
thing to do from a strictly health stand- 
point, but also exceedingly — 
profitable.” 


The increased volume of work resulting 
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from these improved conditions is aston- 
ishing. This same letter says that be- 
fore the anti-malarial work was begun, 
the company averaged sixty-six looms 
standing idle daily throughout the hot 
season for lack of weavers; after, there 
was abundance of help. Before the cam- 
paign, twenty-six days’ work produced 
238,040 pounds of cloth; after, twenty- 
six days’ work produced 316,804 pounds. 

An interesting development in anti- 
mosquito work is the utilization of na- 
tural enemies of the mosquito. In 
Havana, small surface-feeding fish were 
of great value in devouring the larvae 
as they hung at the surface, breathing. 
And certain small fish seem to live com- 
fortably in pools even after the-water 
is covered with the thin layer of oil that 
prevents larvae from getting access to 
air. Tad-poles, dragon-flies, spiders, 
bats, even certain night birds—all are 
enlisted in this battle @ Voutrance. How- 
ever, these are of small value in com- 


parison with filling, draining and oiling. 
The Interstate Mosquito Committee of 
New York and vicinity has assuredly 
only one disease-bearing genus to con- 
sider—the malaria-carrying Anopheles. 
Until the spring of this year Anopheles 
maculipennis or spotted-wing, has been 
held chiefly to blame for malaria in this 
region. But since the opening of the 
year, three investigators have found that 
another variety, the handsome A. puncti- 
pennis, may also distribute that interest- 
ing atom, the malarial parasite. There 
are other carrier varieties, but these 
two varieties are, according to Howard, 
found practically everywhere in this 
country, from New York to Oregon. 
A, maculipennis is a permanent sub- 
urban resident of New York city; also, 
it has a marked preference for the ill- 
ventilated dwellings of the poor. By her 
shyness, her terror of light that drives 
her into dark corners, and her low, in- 
distinct song, Mrs. Anopheles maculi- 
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pennis is both difficult to catch and well 
worth catching; for not until the parasite 
is drawn into the mosquito’s stomach 
does it complete the sexual phase of its 
existence and start out at the next bite, 
strengthened and multiplied for new 
ravages in red human blood-corpuscles. 
Then follows the sudden chill, the change 
from stalwartness to shadowy pallor as 
the strong man steadies himself by a 
chair and couldn’t run for a car if his 
salary depended upon it. 

Anopheles must go— there is no doubt 
of that—for the sake of public health 
and efficiency. Culex must go, too, not 
merely because it is a nuisance but be- 
cause its power of carrying infections is 
one of the unsolved problems of mos- 
quito investigation. Take no chances, is 
the wise citizen’s rule. Every season is 
mosquito season; every area of damp- 
ness a possible breeding-place. And one 
careless citizen may undo the efforts of 
a town. 


“apy ‘¢Militarist’’? Laws of New York 


UBERNATORIAL action on 
@ the bills passed by the last New 

York Legislature was not able 
to fatten the essential leanness of the 
session, yet the legislature of 1916 may 
become’ one of the historic law-making 
bodies of the nation. Of constructive 
achievement there was little, but the 
legislature passed and the governor 
signed a set of so-called militarist meas- 
ures—throwing the schools open to com- 
pulsory training and tightening the noose 
of conscription around the neck of every 
adult male—that have already earned for 
themselves the distinction of an organ- 
ized movement for their repeal. 

The governor signed the right one of 
the two Sing Sing bills, authorizing the 
construction of a new prison on another 
site to supplant Sing Sing but not re- 
quiring the cell block type of architec- 
ture. The present Sing Sing is to be 
remodelled and retained as a receiving 
and distributing station for prisoners. 
The governor approved also, a bill mak- 
ing it illegal for a child of fourteen to 
be employed unless he has passed the 
eighth grade. Heretofore he could be 
employed if he had passed the sixth 
grade. 

He signed the Lockwood-Ellenbogen 
bill consolidating the inspection of all 
buildings except tenements in the hands 
of the superintendent of buildings in 
_ each borough of New York city. Here- 
tofore, such inspection has been dis- 
tributed among several departments. 
Only the governor’s veto stopped the an- 
‘nual raid on the labor law in behalf of 


By Winthrop LD). Lane 
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canneries, creameries and dairies. 

The legislature failed to pass the 
measures. standardizing salaries and 
grades of the 20,000 civil service em- 
ployes of the state. It did give the 
Horton Civil Service Committee $7,500 
to continue its work, however, and ap- 
propriated $100,000 for a new laboratory 
for the state Department of Health. 

The workmen’s compensation law was 
amended generally. The various groups 
of hazardous employments were added 
to, and employes other than those en- 
gaged in hazardous employments may 
now be insured. The failure of the em- 
ployer to insure under the law is made 
a misdemeanor. 

No fewer than eighteen bills amending 
the military law were passed and signed. 
Many of these relate to minor matters, 
such as delinquency courts and retired 
officers. Two deal with compulsory 
training. The Welsh bill for the first 
time introduces provisions of an avowed 
military character into the education law 
of the state. In doing so it turns its 
back squarely upon the educational tra- 
dition. So concerned over this very mat- 
ter was the legislature of 1910 that it 
put the following paragraph into the 
education chapter of the consolidated 
laws of that year: “Military Drill Ex- 
cluded: Nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to authorize military in- 
struction or drill in the public schools 
during school hours.” 

The Welsh bill provides that after 
September 1, 1916, all children above 
eight years of age, both boys and girls, 


in elementary and secondary schools, 
shall receive as part of their prescribed 
work such physical training as the 
regents of the state, after conference 
with the Military Training Commission, 
may determine. Private schools also 
must give this discipline. The instruc- 
tion is to last at least twenty minutes 
each day. Teachers are to be employed 
for the purpose and paid out of educa- 
tional funds. 

The Military Training Commission is 
created by the second of the two bills 
having to do with compulsory discipline, 
the Slater measure. The commission is 
composed of the major-general com- 
manding the National Guard, ex-officio, 
who is chairman; a member to be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Regents of the 
state university; and a third member to 
be appointed by the governor. Since the 
first naming of a third member will fall 
to the executive who signed the bill, the 
prospect is that the educational element 
will be in the minority for a time at least. 
The appointed members hold office for 
four years. All serve without pay. 

The Military Training Commission has 
concrete power over the schools. It can 
“provide for the observation and inspec- 
tion” of the compulsory training in the 
schools, and may appoint and at pleasure 
remove an inspector of physical train- 
ing at a salary of $5,000 a year. It can 
prescribe the powers and duties of this 
inspector, and can appoint and remove 
other assistants and clerks and employes 
at salaries to be fixed by the commis- 
sion. It can also maintain courses of 
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instruction for male teachers and physi- 
cal instructors. 


N regard to the actual courses of 

physical instruction, the Slater bill is 
not content,to let the commission “confer 
and advise” with the regents. It de- 
clares that “in order to more thoroughly 
and comprehensively prepare the boys of 
the elementary and secondary schools 
for the duties and obligations of citizen- 
ship,” the commission shall 


“recommend from time to time to the 
Board of Regents the establishment in 
such schools of habits, customs and 
methods best adapted to develop correct 
physical posture and bearing, mental and 
physical alertness, self-control, disci- 
plined initiative, sense of duty and spirit 
of co-operation under leadership.” 


Whenever the regents shall adopt 
recommendations of the commission 
looking to these ends, they are required 
to make rules carrying the recommenda- 
tions out. 

But this training for younger children, 
though recommended and inspected by 
military authorities, is called physical, 
not military. The Slater measure goes a 
step further and contains a compulsory 
provision that all boys between sixteen 
and nineteen, except those exempted, 
shall, after September 1, 1916, be given 
“such military training as the commis- 
sion may prescribe.” In regard to this 
training the commission is the sole au- 
thority. For boys who are pupils in 
schools or colleges, the training may not 
aggregate more than three hours a week 
through the school year, nor more than 
an equal amount of time for boys who 
are not pupils. Any boy lawfully em- 
ployed for a livelihood is exempt. The 
instruction is to be given by officers and 
enlisted men of the National Guard or 
naval militia, or. by male teachers as- 
signed by the schools or colleges and 
accepted by the commission. 


HE Slater bill provides also for the 

establishment by the commission of 
“state military camps of instruction” 
for field training for boys physically fit 
and between sixteen and nineteen years 
of age. This training is to be under the 
direction of the major-general of the 
National Guard and is to last for from 
two to four weeks during the summer. 
The camps can be located wherever the 
commission determines. Any organiza- 
tion having a fair-ground suitable for 
the purpose and refusing to allow it to 
be used will be deprived of certain 
moneys due it under the agricultural 
law. Since only $100,000 is appropriated 
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‘for all the uses of the commission, the 


law directs that in determining persons 
to receive this field training preference 
shall be given, first, to pupils in second- 
ary schools, second, to pupils in state 
agricultural schools, and third to other 
eligible boys. 

Having thus disposed of the children 
and youth of the state to excellent mili- 
tary advantage, the legislature turned 
to the adult men. It did not do all that 
some of its members wanted it to do, 
but it did much. It did not order the 
governor to take an immediate enroll- 
ment of every member of the reserve 
militia, which includes all able-bodied 
men between eighteen and forty-five, 
nor did it order a revision of that en- 
rollment annually thereafter; the gover- 
nor is still charged only with the duty 
of taking such enrollment when he deems 
it “necessary.” 

Neither did the legislature give the 
governor power to draft summarily a 
“list of specified persons” in the enrolled 
reserve militia, thereby making it possi- 
ble for particular individuals to be 
chosen by name for active service. These 
powers were incorporated in a bill of 
Senator Stivers that was reported to 
have been passed, but in reality this 
measure never got beyond the committee 
stage. 

Certain things that are possible under 
the new laws were already possible 
under the old. Every able-bodied man 
between eighteen and forty-five has long 
been liable to service in the state militia 
—has, indeed, been a member of the so- 
called reserve militia. Under the old 
law the governor could draft parts of 
this reserve militia “in case of insur- 
rection, invasion, tumult, riot or breach 
of the peace, or imminent danger there- 
of,’ and could order such drafted parts 
into the immediate service of the state. 

These provisions are continued in the 
new law. In addition, the governor may 
draft portions of the reserve militia “to 
make up or complete the complement of 
organizations of the National Guard or 
naval militia” of the state. Everybody 
knows that for years efforts to complete 
these organizations by volunteers have 
failed. Now, with the maximum 
strength of the National Guard raised 
by the new bills from 18,000 to 23,000, 
the governor may round out the desired 
numbers by conscription. 

He is also given power to “order such 
organization of the reserve militia or of 
designated classes thereof or of volun- 
teers therefrom as he may deem to be 
for the public interest, and may adopt 
therefor such parts of the regulations 


’ been organized to work for the repeal of 


governing the active militia or estab 
such special regulations, or both, as h 
may deem proper.” 

What use a _ militaristic executi\ 
might make of this power can only b 
guessed at. He can “organize” the re 
serve militia as he sees fit; that is, i 
appropriations for the purpose are forth 
coming, he can set up officers, ordnance 
departments, coast artillery corps, med 
cal departments and such other branches 
and divisions as are required for th 
active militia. He can establish reg 
ments and divide them into battalions 
machine gun companies, etc. Once ha 
ing organized them, he can adopt exist 
ing or special “regulations” for them 
that is, if money is made available, he 
can cause them to perform at least five 
consecutive days of camp, field or cruise 
duty each year, for this is one of the 
things he can do to the active militia 
Or he can require them to perform “not 
less than twenty-four compulsory drills 
and parades” each year, or station them 
at forts and other places to learn coast 
defense. And what is to prevent him 
from instituting court martial for such 
of them as disobey orders, show dis- 
respect to superiors, get drunk on duty, 
or commit any other offenses that make 
members of the active militia liable to 
this form of punishment? 

These are some of the salient features 
of the new laws. How far the apparen 
intentions of the legislature will be 
translated into achievement cannot be 
predicted. Charles L. Clark, late a firs 
lieutenant in the National Guard, has de- 
clared since the new laws were enacted 
that under several old decisions of the 
state Supreme Court the unorganized 
militia has no legal existence and that 
“the statement that the new bill gives 
him [the governor] the right to compel 
any man of military age to serve is pre- 
posterous.” 


EANWHILE, the Woman’s Peace 

Party of New York has declared 
that the new measures were “passed in 
a conspiracy of silence” and that if they 
are allowed to stand they “will go far 
toward stamping out democracy and put- 
ting off the day of internationalism which — 
depends upon democracy.” As the result 
of a meeting called by this party, the 
New York State Committee to Oppose 
Conscription of Men and Children has 


the measures. Alfred J. Boulton, dele- 
gate to the Central Labor Union of 
Brooklyn and the Central Federated 
Unions of New York, is chairman of the 
committee. 
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Social Agencies 


*O STUDY POOR RELIEF IN 
MICHIGAN 


ICHIGAN proposes to investigate 
the operation of its poor laws. 
“he state commission appointed by Gov- 
tnor Ferris for this purpose is now or- 
‘anizing its work. The investigation 
wes its origin to a bill drafted under 
he auspices of the Social Welfare As- 
ociation of Grand Rapids. The law 
assed by the legislature of 1915 pro- 
ides for an unsalaried commission of 
ive to investigate the existing system of 
public care and relief of poor persons 
n the state of Michigan, the laws gov- 
erning the same, and the administration 
»f those laws.” 


| “Michigan, like many other states, is 
bblivious to the conduct of its county 
oor departments,’ writes Evelyn Gail 
rardiner, executive secretary of the So- 
tial Welfare Association. “The general 
p ublic is scarcely aware of the existence 
p£ these departments. The poor who are 
Ihe recipients of their doubtful benefits 
re dumb, and the social workers who 
snow of the harsh treatment and inade- 
jaate care they give generally go no 
further than futile complaints. The only 
emedy thus far tried of substituting 
z00d work under private auspices for 
ad work under public auspices is in- 
idequate and short-sighted. 

“To state the situation conservatively, 
puch of the administration of poor re- 
lief as carried on in some counties of 
Michigan is an imposition on the tax- 
bayers and a detriment to the poor. 
Cumulative evidence of improper handl- 
ing of cases by county poor authorities 
ed to the conclusion that conditions de- 
handed a thorough investigation, that 
an effort should be made to convert this 
inadequate service and waste of public 
fands into constructive service and ef- 
fective use of funds. To this end the 
pill was launched.” 


Under the present law of Michigan, 
eenerally speaking, public care and relief 
of poor persons is administered in each 
county by, or under the direct super- 
vision of, three superintendents of the 
poor who are selected by the county 
‘Board of Supervisors and whose only 
ualification for office is that they shall 
Ibe “discreet electors.” The supervisor 
of each township also may administer 
poor telief to residents of his township 
up to a limited amount, beyond which 
he cannot go without authority of one of 
the county superintendents. The latter 
officials are entitled by law to a mini- 
imum compensation of $1.50 a day for 
factual service and to such additional 
compensation as the governing board of 


the county may appropriate. In Kent 
county, the second in population in the 
state, they each receive a salary of 
$1,200 a year. 

The county superintendents of the 
poor are responsible only to the Board 
of Supervisors, although for over forty 
years they have been required to file 
annually a formal statistical and financial 
report with the secretary of state. 
Neither that official nor the state Board 
of Corrections and Charities possesses 
any supervisory power over local relief 
administration. 

According to the last annual consoli- 
dated report of the county superintend- 
ents, covering the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1915, 80,455 persons received 
public assistance either in the form of 
outdoor relief or maintenance in the 
poor houses or other public institutions. 
The total cost of this assistance was 
$2,278,633. 

Compared with the report of 1911 
these figures show an increase in five 
years of 57 per cent in the number of 
persons cared for and of 53 per cent in 
cost. The report for 1915 further shows 
that 66,815 persons received outdoor re- 
lief at a cost of $1,020,966. The increase 
in the five years in persons thus assisted 
was 70 per cent and the increase in cost 
80 per cent. 


IN YORKVILLE 
only 2360 of the 28764 


school children play inthe 


playgrounds each day: 


Where cote et 26404 play? 
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No objection, of course, should be 
raised to this huge expenditure or the 
vast number of people cared fer if there 
is need of it, if the money is spent 
wisely and if the people are helped in 
an effective way; but the question which 
must be answered by this commission is, 
What are the citizens of Michigan pay- 
ing for and what are the poor receiving? 

Such criticism of county poor relief 
administration as may be found justifi- 
able should be aimed beyond the incom- 
petence or misconduct of individuals and 
directed at the system itself which is a 
survival of laws passed nearly fifty years 
ago and based on an antiquated idea of 
charity which should no longer be 
supinely tolerated. 

The commission is greatly handicapped 
by lack of appropriation. The bill, as 
drafted, carried an appropriation for ex- 
penses, but when defeat seemed likely 
unless the appropriation feature were 
eliminated, friends of the measure urged 
its passage without any provision for ex- 
penses. The result was that it became 
necessary for the governor to find five 
men who would not only give their serv- 
ices, but would also face the task of 
raising by private subscription the 
amount of money necessary to finance 
the investigation. 

The members of the commission are: 
Benjamin P. Merrick, president Social 
Welfare Association of Grand Rapids; 
chairman, Marl T. Murray, secretary 
state Board of Corrections and Chari- 
ties; Prof. Charles H. Cooley, head of 
the Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Henry G. Stevens 
of Detroit, and Carroll F. Sweet, of 
Grand Rapids. 
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All the school children 
play every day tn 
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HE Education Committee of the Woman's Municipal League of New 
York city thus contrasts the use of playgrounds enjoyed by school 
children in one congested district of New York city and in Gary, Ind. 
The committee has spent a year studying the Gary work-study-and-play 
program of education and ts strongly in favor of its extension in the 


metropolis. 


Its report, just issued, contrasts conditions in six New York 


city neighborhoods with those in the Gary schools and answers the main 
arguments against the Gary plan 
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OREGON 


CHILD WELFARE 


__. COMMISSION 


WHAT WE RECOMMEND 


A STATE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
AEPARTPIENT OF HOME FINDING UNDER STATE CONTROL, 


TO PROVIDE HOME CARE 


TSSTEAD OF INSTITUTIONAL CARE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN, 


REGISTRATION and SUPERVISION 


OF ALL PLACES WHERE CHILDREN A HOIST HRD = CHARITY, 
—A— 


CHILD HYGIENE 


MOST PRESSING 


NEEDS 


reer 
PERMANENT CUSTODIAL CARE OF THE FEEBLE MINDED 
TO PREVENT REPRODUCTION. 

“THE FEEBLE-TINDED PRODUCE MONE PRUPERISTL DEGENERACY 
and CRIP THA ANT OTRER FORCE cod INCREASE AT THACE THE CEERRL ISTE 


THE STATE SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE HOSPITAL FACILITIES. 
COMPLETE SEGREGATION of THE EPILEPTICS. 


EXTENSION WORK FOR EACH SCHOOL 


~ BOARDS of HEATH, ~ 


PARENTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FOR ALL CITES OVER 5.000 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENT: 


Ss. 
i 
IRDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES o OREGOH 
HME RECONED WELL MERTED TENTION AST LOSS 
+ RAYE BEEN SPENT. SHALL WE SPEND 

VAST SUITS OF M0HTE ete ; 


SAFEGUARDING THE FUTURE IN OREGON 
y fs HE Oregon Child Welfare Commission is trying to interest the people 


of the state in the future of the human race. 


A traveling exhibit, 


of which the above is part, is being sent to fifty-four cities before it reaches 


the legislature at Salem. 


One of the things the commission is trying 


to show Oregon is that “it can escape the record of New York state, where 
one-fifth of the state revenue goes for the maintenance of defective per- 
sons.” The commission is working for a state department of child-placing, 
a child hygiene division in the Board of Health, a standard plan for 
rural schools, and for institutions for various classes of defectives 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT 
CHARITY FEDERATION 


NUMBER of questions concern- 

ing the desirability of financial fed- 
eration among charitable agencies are 
raised by the Committee on Financial 
Federation of the American Association 
of Societies for Organizing Charity, in 
a letter to members of the association 
asking that the committee be continued 
until next fall. “It is clear,’ says the 
committee, “that no final answer can be 
given to many of these questions for 
some years to come.” 

The committee points out that there 
are now financial federations in eleven 
cities in this country. Four other cities 
have abandoned federations once begun. 
After declaring that five federations 
have reported “grand total increases of 
contributions” to it, the committee says: 


“The problem, moreover, is far more 
than a financial one. We must study 
the effect or the tendencies of federa- 
tion on the standards of work in each 
of the important affliated organizations. 
To what extent are these standards 
raised by the conscious effort of federa- 
tion officials, as certain federation spon- 
sors claim? .To what extent, on the 
other hand, is the whole matter of stand- 
ards neglected by the federation, and 
particularly how far is it true that low 
standard organizations, by the mere fact 
of membership in the federation, are 


given a standing of respectability and a 
prolonged lease of life, as some cau- 
tious ones regarding the federation pro- 
gram feel may be the case? 

“Again, what is the effect of financial 
federation upon the formation of new 
organizations—new forms of social ef- 
fort in a community? Are such develop- 
ments stimulated and directed along the 
wisest lines as a result of the combined 
judgments of those who make up the 
federation’s directorate, or are needed 
movements checked and even suppress- 
ed, as some fear may be the case, be- 
cause an ultraconservatism leads the 
federation to refuse to admit the pro- 
posed new organizations? 

“Allied to these questions is another 
raised by the fact that in several of the 
financial federations, commercial organ- 
izations name a certain number of the 
federation’s directors. Is this close al- 
liance of a community’s social work 
with its organized business interests a 
source of strength or of weakness? If, 
as some fear, commercial representation 
may come to mean commercial control 
to any extent, the danger to social work 
is plain, for social work must, of course, 
always be free to take issue with or- 
ganized business interests, if that proves 
necessary. The question then arises, Can 
financial federations be successfully or- 
ganized without direct commercial rep- 
resentation on their directorates? Sev- 
eral have so organized, and their de- 
velopment is being carefully studied.” 


Whether contributors are made bet- 


ter informed and more interested in th 
city’s social work through federation) 
and whether immunity from frequent 
appeals and freedom to make only one 
gift a year to charitable work renders 
contributors less intelligent and eventus 
ally less generous, are other questions. 
raised by the committee. It asks that if 
be authorized to print its report in the 
fall. 


A STUDY OF SEXUAL 
IMMORALITY 


a investigation covering 616 girls 
committed to correctional and re= 
formatory institutions for sexual immor- 
ality is described in a pamphlet entitled 
Unmarried Girls with Sex Experience, 
published by the Bureau for Social Re 
search of the Seybert Institution of 
Philadelphia. An analysis of the indie 
vidual histories of the girls was made, 
and where possible their careers were 
followed after discharge from the insti- 
tution. y 

It was found that in 67 per cent of 
the white cases and 86 per cent of the) 
colored cases, family conditions were ab- 
normal, and that after discharge from” 
the institution, the inmates could be en- 
trusted to the care of their parents in 
less than 15 per cent of the cases. The 
frequency of poverty, delinquency, or 
low moral standards of the parents i 
declared to be very striking. Feeble-= 
mindedness did not seem to be a fre- 
quent factor in determining immorality. 
The investigation showed further that- 
the success or failure of the girls placed 
outside of the institution after the ex- | 
piration of their terms did not depend |, 
upon the morality or immorality of the) 
girls prior to commitment. ; 

The report contains suggestions for a. 
scheme of preventive work, which will) 
deal, first, with the families in which | 
potential cases of immorality or delin- 
quency may arise; second, with the girls 
who must be removed from their home 
environment for their own protection, 
but who have not become delinquent; 
third, with families while delinquent 
girls are in institutions; fourth, with 
both girls and families after discharge 
from the institution; fifth, with the or- 
ganization of social agencies for dealing” 
with the /protective aspect of the prob- 
lem of immorality in the city, and for 
establishing friendly relations between , 
the social agencies of the community 
and the families in which there are’ 
either potential or actual cases that have 
been dealt with by the social agencies of 
the city. 

The recommendations made in the re- 
port regarding the closing up of one in- 
stitution for immoral girls and the use 
of the revenue from the investments, 
amounting to approximately a quarter of 
a million dollars, for preventive work 
were carried out before the report was 
in the printer’s hands. 
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Communications 


OCIAL WORKERS AND WAR 


9 THE Epitor: Arthur Gleason’s 


fle on Social Workers and the War 


as me my money’s worth on my an- 


| subscription to THE SuRVEY. 
is point is well taken. I would not 


la: to affirm that “social workers” as 


> by it. 


ass have failed to see the true mean- 
of the issues in this war, but it has 
ined to me to be so. War is not 
sssarily the greatest evil possible. 
allied nations have been confronted 
1 an evil worse than war, and that is 
’ the war must go on until they have 
royed that evil or have been destroy- 
It is that which makes this 
uncompromisable. And it is that 
ch makes the kind of pacifism which 
ejects so unspeakably irritating. 


Tuomas F. WoopLock. 
tt. Vernon, N. Y. 


WAR AND FREE TRADE 


9 THE Epitor: If war with all its 
strosities were to come to an end, 
é would still remain its terrible and 
2 enduring effects in its direct con- 
nences through the burden of debt, 
exhaustion of labor and the per- 
ation of racial antagonisms. And 

worse, perhaps, than these are 
’s “reactions”; the evils renewed or 


ily planted in the world because of 


vising like the phoenix from the 
tic wreck which ought to teach such 


impressive lesson of warning against 


L 
he blind Samson is revenged on man- 
in dying and drags down with him 
pillars of the earth. The cult of 
‘arism, the fetich of mechanical efh- 
cy, the loss of individualism, a 
ager aristocratic control and inier- 
onal _selfishness—threatening the 
d through the reflex of their exist- 
‘as a great force in belligerency— 
menace of these is more serious in 
set-back of civilization than all the 
losses of blood and treasure. Of 


fe hydra heads the most alarming is 


naps that of protection which already 


firs its ghastly specter even in free 


He England. 
t the end of the war there will come 
yceat international opportunity when 


Bappeal may be made to the people of 


nations. Shall good or evil be its 
he? Whatever diplomatic methods 
y be adopted, whatever arrangements 
armies and navies may be established, 
ty custom house erected will be a 
tress, bristling with deadly artillery, 


Hiposts for defense and attack, with a 
Wp of officials like that sowed by Cad- 


to grow up into a harvest of war- 


s, leaders for future armies re- 


Wited from their beneficiaries and de- 


cents. 
n spite of all these movements of 


“reaction” showing themselves even in 
the United States for the increase of 
revenue to be expended for military de- 
fense, this great opportunity has not 
failed to impress itself on many thought- 
ful persons. 

A move in the right direction is the 
bill prepared by Representative Warren 
Worth Bailey as an amendment to the 
Underwood tariff act providing “that on 
and after the first day of July, 1916, no 
tariff taxes shall be collected on impor- 
tations of the products of any American 
country which shall admit the products 
of the United States free of tariff taxes, 
the President of the United States being 
hereby authorized and requested to notify 
all American countries of the passage 
hereof, and to invite their adhesion.” 

The adoption of this measure, which 
Argentina is understood to be willing to 
accept and which would probably soon 
recommend itself to the other South 
American nations, would promote peace 
and solidarity in the Western Hemis- 
phere and lead on perhaps to the inclu- 
sion of the entire world. 

Ervine WINSLow. 

Boston. 


THE FORD PROPOSALS 


To THE Epitor: I have been inter- 
ested this winter in reading in your 
paper about the Ford peace expedition 
and other movements for peace, which 
news was either suppressed, or nearly 
so, by the daily papers. 

In your issue of April 29 you give an 
outline of the principles laid down by 
the permanent Ford Peace Committee 
at The Hague. These are comprehen- 
sive, and in the main seem sound. You 
go on, however, to quote verbatim a por- 
tion of the terms of the just peace out- 
lined by the committee. In the portion 
thus quoted, there are enumerated all 
the territories which the central powers 
will have to give up, including even a 
suggestion that Germany will have to 
give up Alsace-Lorraine. 

If the findings of the committee from 
which this quotation is made are not too 
long, it would be very interesting to 
have your paper publish them in full. 
It would be interesting to see whether 
the committee demands that England 
give up Greece, various islands in the 
Mediterranean sea, Egypt, Persia, with 
the willingness to go thoroughly into the 
subject of Ireland, and whether Russia 
will be required to give up Finland and 
its portion of Persia, to say nothing of 
the German Baltic provinces now be- 
longing to Russia; or whether they 
would require France to give up Mo- 
gOceS. EricH C. STERN. 

Milwaukee. 

[The news item to which Mr. Stern 
refers was based on an Associated Press 
cablegram. However, complete copies of 
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the manifesto received later by mail show 
that the portion quoted in Tur Survey 
was complete in so far as it relates to 
the points raised by Mr. Stern. The 
paragraphs quoted called for the return 
of the captured German colonies. A 
member of the Ford party makes the 
following comment: “The conditions 
attached to the shifting about of sov- 
ereignty mentioned in the manifesto— 
or, as they first called it, the ‘appeal’-— 
had to do only with territories invaded 
in the present war. To go further back 
than that might lead to a row over the 
Garden of Eden, or, better yet, to the 
discovery that nobody really owns any 
piece of land. Ireland and the rest do 
not come within the scope of the Neu- 
tral Conference.”—Ep1Tor. | 


OUR REAL “SUPINENESS” 


To THE EpirTor: 

“He that is without sin among you—” 

When an act occurs striking and 
dramatic in its frightfulness, an act 
moreover apparently sanctioned by an 
imperial government—such an act as the 
sinking of the Lusitania—the world at 
last takes notice. 

I am no advocate for Germany, not 
even the extreme peril of a nation fight- 
ing for its life could ever, it ‘seems to 
me, make such an act justifiable. 

Nor do I forget that the sinking of 
the Lusitania was a violation of the prin- 
ciples of international law—that is an- 
other story. But when we are condemn- 
ing Germany on grounds of humanity 
and of ordinary morality, let us remem- 
ber that there are crimes perpetrated in 
our very midst which if less dramatic 
are no less base. 

Whoever has read the report of the 
Baltimore Vice Commission, as sum- 
marized in THe Survey [March 25], 
must bow his head in pity and humilia- 
tion that such things can take place in 
any city of the Union. 

Compared to the slow death of the 
abandoned babies described in THE Sur- 
veY for May 6 in the article called Just 
Flickerings of Life, the watery death of 
the babes of the Lusitania, notwithstand- 
ing its strong emotional appeal, is far 
less ghastly in its frightfulness; and 
even the brutality of military and official 
Germany seems almost less demoralizing 
and less in danger of subtly sapping the 
moral strength of the nation than what 
is permitted here. 

Instead of concentrating all our 
thoughts and energies on denouncing 
others, and particularly our President, 
and in military preparedness to meet a 
possible, though unwilling foe across the 
seas, were it not well for us to consider 
what we are to do to fight these deadly 
spiritual foes in our own midst; how 
we are to mete out justice to commer- 
cialized vice, especially what we are to 
do to preserve the moral fiber of our 
youth, and to inspire and stimulate that 
courage in men and women which is 
ready to face the consequences of its 
own deeds and to take the responsibility 
for them? 

It is here, I believe, that the more 
serious “supineness” of our country is 
to be found. ANNIE L. SEars. 

Waltham, Mass. 


THOMAS 
MOTT 
OSBORNE 


Society and Prisons 
Under the headings 


Crime and Criminals 
Courts and Punishments 
The Old Prison System 
The New Prison System 
Present and Future 


Mr. Osborne has summarized his theo- 
ries in regard to “The New Penology.” 

It requires no imagination to find in 
his chapters the interest of the five 
acts of a drama—so clearly does the 
description of the Auburn Mutual 
Welfare League offer the solution of 
the faults of the old prison system, 
depicted in the first chapters. 


Price $1.35 net, postpaid 


Yale University Press 


New Haven - - - - 


Connecticut 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

pane ant’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- |’ 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Assistant Secretary, Chari- 
ties Commission. The Illinois State Civil 
Service Commission will hold examinations 
July 22, 1916, at Chicago, Quincy and 
Springfield for Assistant Secretary Chari- 
ties Commission. Salary $125 to $150 a 
month. Open to men and women over 25 
years residing in Illinois. For details and 
application blanks address State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Springfield, Ill, or Room 
904, 130 North 5th Ave., Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE graduate with training and 
experience in teaching and child welfare 
wishes position in vocational guidance or 
employment agency. Address 2329, Survey. 


FOR THE HOME 


BULLETINS : “ Five-Cent Meals,” “Food 
Values,” 10c; Ree. Pend Cook- 
ing,’ 10c; “The Up-To- Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
liances,” 15c; | “The Profession of Home- Making, 
Hoss Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St.,Chicago 


THE SURVEY FOR JUNE 17, 1916 


Complete unofficial returns indicate that 
the equal suffrage amendment submitted 
to the voters of Iowa on June 5 was de- 
feated by 4,655 votes. 


The New York University announces 
seven summer courses on educational work 
in department stores to be given by Beulah 
E. Kennard, Mary A. Lehmann, and Eliza 
B. Thompson of the Department Store Edu- 
cation Association. 


On the ground that it “would increase 
the amount of lonely and neglected misery,’ 
the American Association of Societies for 
Organizing Charity has passed resolutions 
opposing the Kent bill for federal subsidies 
to tuberculosis sanatoriums. 


The Rome State Custodial Asylum at 
Rome, N. Y., announces two summer 
courses from June 6 to 16 and from June 
19 to 29 for recently graduated physicians 
who wish to perfect themselves in a knowl- 
edge of physical, mental and nervous dis- 
eases of children. 


‘A three weeks’ course on the Correla- 
tion of Sex Education and Directed Recre- 
ation will be given at the Training School 
of the Y. W. C. A,, New York city, July 
10-29. Dr. Mabel S. Ulrich and Elsa Ueland 
will give the course under the three heads 
of Pre-adolescence, Adolescence, and Sex 
and Society. 


Postal savings are expected to increase 
greatly under the new law raising the max- 
imum limit for interest bearing accounts 
from $500 to $1,000. More than 35,000 de- 
positors had reached the $500 limit. The 
total number of depositors now runs well 
over half a million with more than $80,000,- 
000 to their combined credit. 


Frances A. Smith, one of the founders 
of the Boston Associated Charities and for 
36 years an active worker in its ranks, died 
on May 4. A review of Miss Smith’s work, 
in particular of the pioneer features which 
she introduced, was published in Tur Sur- 
vey for January 15 when the degree of dis- 
trict secretary emeritus was conferred on 
her. 


A law just passed by the French govern- 
ment establishes special dispensaries “for 
social hygiene and anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paigns.” These dispensaries are to be cen- 
ters of advice and education as well as 
means of securing institutional treatment 
for cases that need it, whether able to pay 
or not. Co-operation is offered to mutual 
benefit and charitable societies. 


Wanted—physicians to cure 5,000,000 
cases of trachoma and other serious eye 
diseases in China. This’ was the appeal 
made to the Philadelphia Medical Society 
at its May meeting, by Dr. W. H. Welch 
of Johns Hopkins University. Dr: Welch 
is a director of the China Medical Board, 
and saw, during his recent trip through 
several Chinese provinces, the need for the 
medical service he asks for. 


Cleveland has added a serologist, Dr. John 
G. Frey, to the staff of its health division. 
This new phase of the division’s diagnosis 
work will commence with the Wasserman 
test for syphilis. The test will be offered 
free to all physicians on exactly the same 
terms as the present diagnosis in diph- 


theria, typhoid, tuberculosis and _opht 
mia. Tests will be made on specified da 
and the results mailed to the physicians. 


A bequest estimated at $3,500,000 | 
been left to the Caroline Rest at Hartsd 
N. Y., the country home for conval 
mothers and children of the Asso 
for Improving the Condition of the Po 
by the will of George H. F. Schrad 
Caroline Rest was given to the associat 
by Mr. Schrader and he was its sole st 
porter during his lifetime. His death 
sea was reported in THE Survey for Ji 
uary 29. 


A League for Municipal Ownership a: 
Operation in New York city was organi 
recently. Frederic C. Howe, commissior 
of immigration, was elected president. 
constitution adopted -states that the ¢ 
poses of the league are: “To secure mun 
pal ownership and operation of public u 
ities, to secure proper rates and fares fi 
public utilities under the control of 
Public Service Commission, and to corr 
abuses in public service corporations.” 


the creation of a “chair of peace” at Foi 
ham, as the most fitting way to commemig 
ate the 75th anniversary of the founding 
the college. In a letter urging his 
mater to be the first of the world’s t 
versities to make a scientific study of & 
cause of war, the alumnus expresses F 
faith in education as a remedy. The off 
has not yet been acted upon by the facul 
and trustees. 


Emelyn Peck is leaving the Massachy. 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cr 
to Children to become manager of 
Department for Social Workers of the 
tercollegiate Bureau of Occupations, 
York city, succeeding Emma Hirth wh 
retiring to undertake general studies in 
field of vocations for women. Miss Pe 
is a graduate of Oberlin College and t 
New York School of Philanthropy and h 
been with the New York State Chari 
Aid Association. 


To meet the need of the South for 
school of philanthropy, the American 
terchurch College will include several sj 
cial courses in its second summer sche: 
to be held in Nashville, Tenn., June 17 
August 26. The special courses are: 
Church and Social Service, Child Welfay’ 
and Community Life, Principles and Met 
ods of Scientific Philanthropy and Soc 
Work, and Case Work in Associated Chi? 
ities, Social Surveys and Administrati 
of Institutions. 


A complete ‘survey of the school sys 
of St. Louis is being made under the 
rection of Charles H. Judd, of the 
versity of Chicago, who is employed by 
St. Louis Board of Education for 
purpose. The work is being done 
preliminary of a bond issue in the fall 
the construction of new school buildin 
It is the first bond issue ever submi 
by the St. Louis schools, which have 
financed always out of the current reven 
Dr. Judd is associating with him a d 
experts in different school activities. 


The stirring of public opinion se 
Gimbel Brothers department store in 
delphia by the Bryn Mawr Alumnae Coy 
mittee [see THe Survey, April 29] has 
its results. The long deferred case of 
city of Philadelphia against the cone 
was settled out of court on June 5 wl 
Gimbel’s conceded changes that have 
demanded by the city fire marshal, 
W. Elliott, for the past three years. 
fire-walls will be erected not later 


ly 15 to lessen the danger from a sweep 
fire in a space of 8,500 square feet now 
protected. In addition steel supports in 
2 line of the fire-walls are to be bricked 

and the windows in the rear of the 
ilding to be equipped with standard fire 
utters, thus lessening exposure hazards 
adjoining buildings. 


Chicago is deprived of two distinguished 
izens by the General Conference of the 
‘ethodist Episcopal Church in its transfer 
> Bishop William F. McDowell to Wash- 
gton and of President Abram W. Harris 
‘om Northwestern University to New 
ork to become the secretary of the Board 
f Education of the Methodist Church. 
ishop McDowell’s voice and counsel have 
een potent not only in unifying and lead- 
1g interdenominational church movements, 
ut also in supporting public-spirited efforts 
9 advance the welfare of the city. Under 
resident Harris, Northwestern’s achieve- 
nents of greatest social interest have been 
he development of the School of Com- 
nerce and the building of the great Patten 
ymnasium. In city affairs his influence 


dency of the Union League Club. He bore 
an active part in the work of the Vice 
Commission of 1911 and acted as chairman 
{ the committee to promote the execution 
f its recommendations. 


While Progressives and Republicans are 
puzzling over what to say and what not 
0 say about preparedness and the Mexican 
policy the National Woman’s Party just 
organized in Chicago by the Congressional 
Union for Woman Suffrage [see THE Sur- 
vey for May 27], has nailed just one plank 
into its platform. This plank is the federal 
woman suffrage amendment, known as the 
Susan B. Anthony amendment, and on it 
the women stand “pat.” The finest rhetoric 
from Republican, Democratic or Progressive 
Parties cannot shake their determination to 
hold responsible “any party which refuses 
to do justice to women by placing them 
on a plane of equality with men in the 
constitution of the United States.” 

The Woman’s Party delegates, represent- 
ing every state in the union and a ballot 
power of 4,000,000 votes, claim that by or- 
ganizing women in the suffrage states they 
can sway the delicate balance of power. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion also meeting in Chicago, while walking 
side by side with the Congressional Union 
on parade, emphasized the value of a gen- 
eral endorsement of suffrage. 


A short time ago at a meeting in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Margaret Sanger gave away 
many hundreds of her pamphlets on Fam- 
ily Limitation without interference of any 
kind from the police. On June 6, in New 
York city, Bolton Hall, a lawyer, and Ida 
Rauh Eastman, wife of Max Eastman, the 
editor of the Masses, were arrested for dis- 
‘tributing at an outdoor meeting in Union 
Square a leaflet on birth control prepared 
by Emma Goldman. The difference in 
treatment was not due to substantial dif- 
ference in the subject matter of the pamph- 
let, but to difference in state laws. While 
Indiana attaches no penalty to giving out 
such information, in New York the act is 
a violation of Section 1142 of the penal 
code which prohibits the dissemination of 
“indecent literature.” The meeting at 
which Mr. Hall and Mrs. Eastman are 
said to have disbursed literature was ar- 
ranged by the Birth Control League. Be- 
tween the upholders of absolute silence and 
this extreme wing which would have birth 
control information free to anybody from 
-anybody, as in Indiana, stands the Commit- 
tee on Birth Control, advocates of an 
amendment to the present law giving only 
to duly licensed physicians power to in- 
form on this matter. 


as been recognized by election to the pres- | 
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IN RELATION TO Lirn IN- 


VITAL STATISTICS 
SURANCE. By Louis I. Dublin, statistician, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison avenue, New York city. 


REAL Estate SupBpivisions, By J. C. Nichols. 
Second edition, February, 1916. Series II, 
No. 5. Price 25 cents. American Civie As- 
sociation, 914 Union Trust building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


TH» NOMINATION or Louis D. BRANDEIS TO BB 
AN ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THH SUPREME 
Court OF THE UNITED SratTes. Reports from 
the Subcommittee to the Committee on the 
Judiciary United States Senate. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C 


CHILD LABOR IN THE SuGAR BEET FIELDS OF 
Coutorapo. By Edward N. Clopper and Lewis 


Hine. Pamphlet 259. March, 1916. 
Price, postpaid 25 cents. National Child 
Labor Committee, 105 East 22 street, New 


York city. 


Tue Errect or Lire CONSERVATION ON THE 
MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLITAN Lirp In- 
SURANCE COMPANY. By Louis I. Dublin. A 
summary of the experience, industrial de- 
partment, 1914, for agents, medical ex- 
aminers and visiting nurses. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York city. 


War Pictures. By Robert Minor. Price 25 
cents. Published by the New York Call, 
444 Pearl street, New York city. 


THE CIGARETTE ProBLHM. A plan for enlist- 
ing the boys of Kansas in a campaign against 
the juvenile use of nicotine. Department of 
Child Welfare, University Extension Division, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THH WUROPEAN WAR. By 
George F. Milton, Chattanooga, Tenn. (Mem- 
ber of the Ford Peace Party). 


CHANGES NEEDED IN AMERICAN SECONDARY Epu- 
CATION. By Charles W. Eliot. Occasional 
papers, No. 2. General Education Board, 61 
Broadway, New York city. 


ARGUMENT IN OPPOSITION TO THE FORM AND 
VALIDITY oF H. R. 8234, CommMoNLY KNOWN 
AS THE K@rATING CHILD Lasor Bit. State- 
ment of James A. Emery, Esq., attorney, 
Washington, D. C. National Association of 
Manufacturers, 30 Church street, New York 
city. 


Tub REGISTRATION OF ILLEGITIMATH BirTHS, A 

preventive of infant mortality. By Hastings 

. Hart. Price 5 cents. Department of 

Child-Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 180 
East 22 street, New York city. 


A Mopern ScHoou. By Abraham Flexner. Oc- 
casional papers, No. 3. The General Educa- 
tion Board, 61° Broadway, New York city. 


Tur EVOLUTION OF THE PENAL SYSTEM OF 
SouTH CAROLINA FROM 1866 To 1916. By 
Albert D. Oliphant, assistant secretary, State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, Columbia, 
aC. Heprinied from the State of February 
18, 1916. 


INSTITUTIONS AS FostwR MorTuers ror In- 
FANTS. By Alfred F. Hess, M.D. Reprinted 
from Archives of Pediatrics. B®. B. Treat and 
Company, 241-43 West 23 street, New York 
city. 


INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. 1. International 
Co-operation. By John Bassett Moore; 2. 
The Outlook for International Law. By Hlihu 
Root. March, 1916. No. 100. American 
Association for International Conciliation, 
407 West 117 street, New York city. 


Tur Morupr AND INFANT MorrTatity. By H. 
H. Hibbs, Jr., 110 Morningside Drive, New 
York city. Reprinted from the Quarterly 
Publications of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, New Series. 


Pusptic HraLtTH MEASURES IN RELATION TO 
VENEREAL DISEASES. By William F. Snow, 
M.D., general secretary American Social 
Hygiene Association, Inc., 105 West 40 
street, New York city. Price 5 cents. 


Tue IN-PATIENT HOSPITAL IN THH CONTROL AND 
Srupy or Sypuitis. By John H. Stokes, 
M.D., instructor in dermatology University 
of Illinois, Chicago. Price 5 cents. Reprint- 
ed from Social Hygiene. American Social 
Hygiene Association, Inc., 105 West 40 
street, New York city. 


OBSTACLES TO VICE REPRESSION. By Frederick 
H. Whitin, secretary, Committee of Four- 
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teen, New York city. Reprinted from Social 
Hygiene. Price 5 cents, American Social 
Hygiene Association, Inc., 105 West 40 


street, New York city. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INFLUENCE UPON THE 
ADOLESCENT GIRL OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
PROSTITUTION AND VENEREAL DISEASE. By 
Miriam C. Gould, assistant in psychology and 


philosophy University of Pittsburgh. Re- 
printed from Social Hygiene. Price 5 cents. 
American Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 


105 West 40 street, New York city. 


Tue Sex Tasoo. By Hugh A. Moran. Re- 
printed from Social Hygiene. Price 5 cents. 
American Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 
105 West 40 street, New York city. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS IN RELATION TO 
THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE. By James Bron- 
son Reynolds. Reprinted from Social Hy- 
giene. Price 5 cents. American Social Hy- 
giene Association, Inc., 105 West 40 street, 
New York city. 


IN 1915. Re- 
Price 5 cents. 
Inc., 


SoctaL HyGirnn LEGISLATION 
printed from Social Hygiene. 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
105 West 40 street, New York city. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENGES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
Tue Survey before July 12. 


JUNE AND JULY 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF America, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., June 26-29. Sec’y, Rev. S. 
E. Nicholson, Richmond, Ind. 

BerteR CoMMUNITY CONFERENCE.  Uni- 


versity of Illinois, Champaign, June 20- 
22, 


Burtpinc AND Loan AssocrATions, United 
States League of Local. St. Louis, July 
26-27. Sec’y, H. F. Cellarius, Station A, 
Cincinnati. 


Cup Wetrare, First Pan-American Con- 
gress on. Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
July 7-18. Pres. Dr. Julietta L. Ren- 
shaw, Child Welfare Congress, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


Epucation AssocraTion, National. _New 
York. July 3-8. Sec’y, D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE. Salt Lake City, 
Utah, June 27-30. Sec’y, M. C. Riley, 
Washington bldg., Madison, Wis. 

Home Economics Association, American. 
Ithaca, N. Y., June 28-July 3. Sec’y, 
Alice P. Norton, 1326 East 58 street, Chi- 
cago. 

Liprary Association, American. Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 26-July 1. Sec’y, George 
B. Utley, 78 East Washington street, Chi- 
cago. 

MunicipaL LEAGUE oF INDIANA. Goshen, 
Ind., July 11-13. Sec’y, William A. Books, 
Goshen. 


Municrpatities, League of Michigan. Bat- 


tle Creek, Mich, June 28-30. Sec’y, 
Charles A. Sink, Ann Arbor. 
RemepiaL Loan AssoctaTions, National 


Federation of. Detroit, Mich. June 22- 
24. Sec’y, G. E. Upson, 107 Paul bldg., 
Wticas IN, Y.. 


ScHoot GARDEN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
New York city, July 6-7. Sec’y, John 
L. Randall, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ScHoot Peace Leacue, American. New 
York city, July 4. Sec’y, Fannie Fern 
Andrews, 405 Marlborough street, Boston. 


Women Voters, National Council of. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., July 26-29. Sec’y, Mrs. 
Harrison G. Foster, 312 Cliff Avenue, 
North Tacoma, Wash. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


SEAMEN’s Union oF America, International. 
New York city, December 4. Sec’y, Ts 
A. Hansen, 570 W. Lake street, Chicago. 


NATIONAL 

Bar Assocration, American. Chicago, Au- 
gust 30-September 1. Secy, George 
Whitelock, 1416 Munsey bldg., Baltimore. 

CatHotic CuHarities, National Conference 
of. Washington, D. C., Sept. 17-20. Sec'y, 
Rey. Wm. J. Kerby, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, Federal 
Council of the. Third quadrennial coun- 
cil. St. Louis, Mo., December 6-13. Gen. 
Sec’y, Rev. Charles S. MacFarland, 105 
East 22 street, New York. 


CriMINAL Law AND CrIMINoLocy, American 
Institute of. Chicago, August 29. Sec’y, 
Edwin M. Abbott, 1027 Land Title bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


Economic Association, American. Colum- 
bus, O., December 27-30, 1916. Sec’y, A. 


A. Young, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HistoricAL AssociaTIoN, American. Cin- 
cinnati, December 27-30. Sec’y, W. G. 
Leland, 1140 Woodward bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Housine AssoctaTIon, National. Provi- 
dence, R I., October 9-11. Sec’y, Law- 


rence Veiller, 105 East 22 street, New 
York. 


Humane Assocration, American. Cincin- 
nati, O., October 16-19. Sec’y, Nathaniel 
J. Walker, Humane Society bldg., Albany, 
N. Y. 


INFANT Mortarity, American’ Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Seventh 
annual meeting. Milwaukee, Wis., Oc- 
tober 19-21. Executive Sec’y, Gertrude 
B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral street, Balti- 
more. 


Lecat Arp Societies, National Alliance of. 
Cincinnati, O., October 11-12. Pres., M. 
W. Acheson, Jr., Oliver bldg., Pittsburgh. 


MunicipaL IMPROVEMENTS, American So- 
ciety of. Newark, N. J., October 9-13. 
Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, 702 Wulsin 
bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pusric HeattH AssocIATIoN, American. 
Cincinnati, O., October 24-27. Sec’y, Dr. 
Selskar M. Gunn, 755 Boylston street. 
Boston. 


RECREATION CONGRESS OF THE PLAYGROUND 
AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., October 2-6. Sec’y, 
H. S. Braucher, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York. 


SaFrety Councit, National. Detroit, Mich., 
October 16-21. Sec’y, W. H. Cameron, 
Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 

SocrotocicaL Soctety, American. ~Colum- 
bus, O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Scott E. 
W. Bedford, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 


STATISTICAL ASsOcIATION, American. Co- 
lumbus, O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Car- 
roll W. Doten, 491 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. 


UNIVERSITIES AND Pusiic Service, Third 
National Conference. Philadelphia, No- 
vember -15-16. Sec’y, Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Box 380, Madison, Wis. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


BETTER New Encianp, Conference for a. 
Springfield, Mass., October 14-15. Di- 
rector, Esther Taber Fox, Litchfield, Conn. 


RuraAL ORGANIZATION, Conference on. Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass., October 16-17. Further informa- 
tion may be secured by addressing Prof. 
E. L. Morgan, Amherst, Mass. 
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INFORMATION DESI 


The following national bodies will g'adly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subje 
named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each orga 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence isinvited. No: 
charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphlets. Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION —Society of Sanitary and 

Moral lrophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, 

New York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, 
Secretary. Seven educational pamphlets. 10c 
each. ‘Three reprints. dc each. Quarterly 
journal. $1.00 per year. Dues—Active $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request, Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED —Objects: ‘lo dissem- 
Es inate knowledge concerning the extent 
and menace of feeble-mindedness and to sug- 
gest and initiate methods for its control and 
ultimate eradication from the American people. 
General Offices Empire bldg, Phila.. ka. For in- 
formation, literature, etc., address Joseph P. Byers, 
Exec. Sec'y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity and mental deficiency, care 
of insane and feeble-minded, surveys, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Ilygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 
IN tiutarea on National Health. E. F. Rob 

bins, sec. Sec... 203 ds. 27th St. New 
York. To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of LIlealth to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 East 22nd St. New York. ‘Charles J. 
Ilatfield, M.D., Exec. Secy. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


UBLIC HEALTH —American Public Health 

Association, Pres., John F. Anderson, 

M.D., New Brunswick, N. J.; Sec’y, Prof. 
S. M. Gunn, Boston. Object “To protect and 
promote public and personal health.’ Six Sec- 
tions: Laboratory, Sanitary Engineering, Vital 
Statistics, Sociological, Public Health Adminis- 
tration, Industrial Hygiene. Official monthly 
organ, American Journal of Public Health: 
$3.00 per year. 3 mos. trial subscription (to 
Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. Address 755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. See, 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through 
its ‘Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse. associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C. 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St. N. 
Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
Yo promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘Social 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres., 
Abram W. Harris; Gen. Sec’y, William F. Snow, 
M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds, 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS — Nation 
Committee for. Objects: To furnish i 
formation for Associations, Commission 

and persons working to conserve vision; to 
lish literature of movement; to furnish exhi 
lantern slides, lectures. Printed matter: sa 
ples free; quantities at cost. Invites memb 
ship. Field, United wotates. Includes N. 
State Com. Ed. M. Van Cleve, Mgr. Directo 
Gordon L. Berry, Field Secretary and Acti 
Secretary. Address, 130 E. 22d St. N. YO 


UGENCIS REGISTRY—Board of Diree 
tors, Chancellor David Starr Jordan, Pre 
ident; Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. C. B. Daye 

port, Luther Burbank, Dr. J.H. Kellogg, Secret: 
A bureau for the éneouragement of intere 
in eugenics as a means of Race Betterment 
established and maintained for the Race Be 
ment Foundation in co-operation with the 
genics Record Office. Address, Eugenics Registr 
Board, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the deman 
for concise information concerning thi 
condition and progress of the Negr 
Nace. Extended bibliographies. Full index 
Price 25c. By mail 35c. Negro Year Book 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
In addition to information in Negro Yea 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish othe 
data on the condition and progress of the N 
gro race. 1 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great 
educational experiment station.” Neithe 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. B. Frissel 
Principal: F. K. Rogers, Treasurer: W. He 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad 

justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern” 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE — 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishe 

The Crisis, a monthly magazine, 63 branches © 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- 
tern slides. press material, ete. President, ~ 
Moorfield Storey: Chairman of the Board of — 
Directors, J. E. Spingarn; Vice President and ~ 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard: Director” 
of Publications and Research, W. E. B, DuBois, 
Acting Secretary, Roy Nash. 


Social and Economie Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION— 
Objects: “the encouragement of economic 
research,” “the issue of publications on — 
economic subjects,” “‘the encouragement of per-— 
fect freedom of economic discussion.” The mem- 
bership includes the professional economists ~ 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in scientific study of economic problems, 
Publications : American Economic Review. Pro- 
ceedings of /Annual Meetings, and Handbook ~ 

5 Secretary A, A. Young, © 


Remedial Loans 


Federation 


EDIAL LOANS—National 
Eton 130 E, 


of Kemedial Loan Associations, 

2nd St.. N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Work With Boys 


Boys’ Depts. of Recreation Centers, Settlements 
and Community Houses. A clearing house for 
information on subjects relating to work with 
boys. Printed matter distributed; workers fur- 
nished: assistance given in organizing. Wm. 
Er. Hall, President; C. J. Atkinson, ecutive 
Secretary. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 
ipal League North American Bidg., Vhila- 
j delphia. Lawson Purdy, Pres.; Clinton 
PRogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission 


sovernment, taxation, police, liquor, electoral 
‘eform, “finances, accounting, etliciency, civic 
education, franchises, school extension. Pub- 


Slishes National Municipal Review. 
———$—$—$<$<$—$<—$———— 
NDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS in Springfield, 
Illinois: Louise C. Odencrantz and Zenas L. 
Potter. A survey of work conditions and in- 
dustrial relations, including: health hazards in 
industry; hours of labor; child labor; wages 
and regularity of employment; social effects 
of work conditions ; efforts for industrial better- 
ment, etc. Discussion of problems common to 
the 200 cities of 25,000 to 150,000 pop. 150 
pp. (In press) 25¢c. Department of Surveys 
und Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
Hast 22nd St., New York. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-—The Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383 Iourth Ave., N. Y. City. Wood- 

tow Wilson, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 
these subjects. Vamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION-— The Scientific Tem- 
perance lederation, 36 Bromtield St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Cora F, Stoddard, Exec. Secy. 

Has a strong special library on the alcohol 
question, including hygienic, industrial, econ- 
omic, and sociological relations. Publishes re- 
sults of reliable researches in the Scientific 
Temperance Journal and other literature. Has 
models, posters, and lantern slides for exhibits. 
Dues—Active, $5.00; Associate, $2.00; Sustain- 
ing, $10.00. List of publications free. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION— 

Adoption of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, 

promises new era in civic development— 
Headquarters for information, American P. R. 
League. Vres., Wm. Dudley Foulke; Gen. Sec.- 
Treas., C. G. Hoag, Haverford, Pa. Propor- 
tional Representation Review (quarterly),. 20c 
a year. A subscription of $1 gives membership 
in League and entitles to all publications for 
year. Larger subscriptions much needed. 


HE PUBLIC SERVANT is the title of 
the monthly bulletin of the S. P. T. P. 8. 
No. 1 contains “National Program for 
Training for Public Service,” by the editor, and 
“Local Residence Requirement for l’ublic Office,” 
by Professor King of Pennsylvania. No. 2 con- 
tains “Progress of the Movement of Training 
for Public Service.”’ Free to members of the 
Society. Sample copy on request. Society for 
the Promotion of Training for Public Service, 
Box 380, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice” (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements 
the churches. For literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland, 
105 EH. 22nd St., New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information address 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau, 
Social Service Committees. Elmer _S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
A ’octets provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
ereed, class or sex. 
or literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS —National Federation of 
- Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city 
state, and nation, for meeting the fundamenta 
roblems disclosed by settlement work ; seeks the 
Bi her and more’ democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 
~ Rk. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


$4 ABY WEEK’ EXHIBIT MATERIAL— 

The National Child Welfare Exhibit 

Assoc. Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, announces an entirely new and unusually 
attractive series of panels, handcolored from 
original paintings. These panels, 25 in Number, 
are in parcel post size (18x28 in.) mounted on 
heavy card-board ready for hanging, and may be 
purchased. Further information regarding this 
and other exhibit material on request. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Kast 

22d St., New York. Printed matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. ? 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 
AMERICA AND NATIONAL AMERI- 
CANIZATION COMMITTEE 

clearing house for Americanization of aliens. 
Ieneourages and organizes work to: secure uni- 
form adoption of English language, urge quali- 
fied residents to become citizens, and maintain 
an American standard of living. Publishes quar- 
terly Immigrants in America Review—$2 a year. 
Frank Trumbull, Ch., 20 W. 34 _St., N.- Y. Cc. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
I Women (National), Department of Immi- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 ET. 
Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem- 
bership. 


ATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION 
LEAGUE— (Advocates selection, distri- 
bution and Americanization and opposes 

indiscriminate restriction. Summarized argu- 
ments and catalog of publications on request. 
Minimum membership ($1) includes all avail- 
able pamphlets desired, and current publications. 
Address Educational Dept., National Liberal Im- 
migration League, Sun Bldg., N. Y. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E, 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. List of pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, ete., sent upon application. 


Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 

Tlymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis H. 
Gavisk, L.L.D., President, W. T. Cross. Gen. Sec. 
third annual meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., May 
10-17, 1916. Membership $3.00. 
l’roceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work. Bulletins and mise. publi- 
cations. Conducts information bureau. TF orty- 


CSnterence AND CORRECTION-National 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Francis H. McLean, gen‘! sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the U. S, 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Con- 

sumers League, 289 Fourth Ave., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum memvership Lee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets, Minimum wages 
boards, protection of Women workers, Sweat- 
shops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 

‘trade Union League stands for self gov- 

ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 5c. a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Mrs. Amy Walker Field, Editor, 166 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


oS Se NR SCPE Sa ot ir ee ES 
VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, 35 East 30th 
St.. New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean 
Hamilton. Recreation and instruction in self- 
governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over working age. Monthly magazine—‘'lhe 
Club Worker,” Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. C. 

A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. Na- 

tional Magazine, The Association Monthly. 
To encourage development of character and to 
bring fulness of life to young women. Head- 
quarters for the 988 local Y. W. C. A.’s. Pres., 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer. Gen. Sec., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
IcS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 
12 issues a year, $2.00. Next meeting: Cornell 
University, lihaca, N. Y., June 28-July 3, 1916. 
Address Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


Industry 


~IXTY-FOUR INVESTIGATIONS OF IN- 

DUSTRY —A list describing briefly the 

scope and method in investigations of in- 
dustries in New York City, 1905-1915, includ- 
ing men’s and women’s work. Useful to in- 
vestigators, superintendents of employment 
bureaus, vocational guides, librarians, teachers 
and others who wish convenient access to 
sources of information about vocations. Trice 


10 cts. Committee on Women’s Work, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York 
City. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
ip dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen’s 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 
islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information. investigation. legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
quarterly, free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
N. Y. City. John B. Andrews, Sec. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
lurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. 
da. ZL. A. Booklist. a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of- publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
7S I. Washington St., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 

to residents of New York city. 138,000 
general books on applied sociology. 25,000 vol- 
umes of reports and conference proceedings. 
Subscription to bibliographical bulletins, issued 
every other month, 25 cents a year; list of 
pamphlet publications of departments sent upon 
request. Address : Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York city. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION- 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 

articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation. Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Bast 22nd 
St., New York City. 


es 
LAY GROUND AND RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA —The February 
issue of The Playground—the monthly 
magazine issued by the Association—will con’ 
tain the Year Book telling of the present 
status of the recreation movement and of th? 
playground and recreation center work con- 
ducted in 1915 in 432 cities and small com- 
munities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Single copies of this issue may be 
ordered at the office of the Association, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, price 50c. 


NEW WARS 
FOR OLD 


John Haynes Holmes 


Minister of the Church of the Messiah, (Unitarian), 
ew York City, author of ‘‘The Revolutionary 
Function of the Modern Church,”* “‘Mar- 
riage and Divorce,"’ “‘ls Death 
the End,”’ etc. 


DR. FREDERICK LYNCH, Editor of Christian 
Work and Evangelist, says: 
“TL have read ‘New Warsfor Old’ with great interest- 
o one has put the case of moral force surpassing phys- 
ical, and of love as the most irresistible thing, more 
strongly or persuasively than Mr. Holmes has here. It 
is the most stimulating reading] have found in a long 
time; every page challenges one; and its moral intensity 
is tremendous.” 


Mr. GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY. says: 
“| know of no present day work that takes up so 
thoroughly and fearlessly the whole history of the deep 
questions involved in the rise of man to the position of 
mental and spiritual dominance and true eminence. 
think no better service for true preparedness can be ren- 
dered this country than to have this book read most 
widely.” 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POST: 


“*A counterblast to militarism.”” 


Second Edition now Ready. 


At your booksellers or direct from the publishers, $1.50 
net. Special rates from the publishers 
on guantity orders. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


VIA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


(Great Northern Railway) 

S. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Tuesday and 
Chicago Saturday 
Meals a la Carte 
Toalllake resorts,including Mackinac Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago 
Season from June 17 to first week in September 
Tickets reading via Rail Lines accepted on 
‘small additional payments 


Write for particulars and printed matter to 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
Reom 2, 1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


Time! 


endowed 
a day. 


Carnegie and the lowest worker in ~ 
his mines, Wanamaker and his youngest — 


Amold Bennett and Providence have 
us all with twenty-four hours 


errand boy, Rockefeller and the garage 


workers who sell his gasoline—all have — 


the same. 


But until Ingersoll made the watch 


accessible to the millions only the well- 
to-do had time; poor people guessed at 
it—and continued poor. 


HeNan behina 


There are Ingersoll Watches for everyone: 


the @uiter 


Little ones, big ones, watches to be carried 


in the pocket; to fit on the wrist; to stand on the desk or table; to go into ladies’ 


hand-bags; to be fastened beside the bed or the stove in the kitchen; the new 


“Radiolite” that tells time in the dark; in 


Send for our special circular No. 53 
raf Manat Training Outfits 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CoO. 


famous Dollar Watch to the new, thin, 7-Jeweled, accurate, bridge-model Reliance at $3.00, 


all thirteen different sizes and kinds from the 


TOOLS axe 
BENCHES 


FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL or 
INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 
terested in any way in Manual 
Training,you should know more 
about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches. 
Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘‘Quality.’* 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


4th Avenue and {3th Street 


New York since 1848 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Playground Workers 
June 26-August 4. Class Rooms Overlook Lake Michigan 


Folk Dancing—Pageantry—Story Telling—Hand Work 
—Games— Gymnastics. Strong Faculty — Accredited. 
Address Register PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, Box 64, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


No. IV. THE LITTLE PLAYBOOK 


THE LARK, AN INDIAN PLAY | Now ready 
in which all the parts may easily be taken by girls. | Price $1 
@The Little Playbook series offers plays written expressly for ama- 
teur production by young people, and so arranged that they may 
given in an ordinary room, out-of-doors or on asmall stage with 
little or no scenery.QPermission is given to amateurs to produce 
the plays without other royalty than the purchase price. All 
rights professional production are reserved. Copies of the 
Playbook will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 
KATHARINE LORD, 15 Gramercy Park, N.Y.CITY 


TYRREL PRINT, _NEW YORK 


VACATION 


Your own is in sight now, isn’t it ? 
Congratulations ! 

Before you give yourself up too 
completely to jubilation, Jet us know 
where you are going. Do not leave 
it until the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the 
receipt of issues, we must know the 
week before you wish the change to 
be made. 


